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FREE with one or more CRISIS Subscriptions, 











YOU CAN'T BE IN NORTH AFRICA 


Offer does not apply to subscriptions obtained 


YOU CAN’T BE IN THE SOUTHWEST in NAACP membership drives. 
PACIFIC 


KNITTING 
BAG 


(Home-spun mate 
rial in assorted pat. 
terns; lined; dou. 
ble handles of 
wood). 


BUT YOU CAN FIRE A SHOT FROM 
HOME— 


Free with 2 
$1.50 subs. 




















CANNON 
TURKISH 
TOWEL 


22"'x44”"; white 
with colored 
border. 


BUY WAR BONDS 
‘AND STAMPS 


Free with 1 
$1.50 sub. 


PYREX 
DOUBLE DUTY 
CASSEROLE 


round; 2 qts.; 
utility cover. 


Free with 2 
$1.50 subs. 








INSURE WITH NEGRO COMPANIES 


They Provide: SECURITY for Loved Ones. JOBS for FOCUSING SPOTLIGHT 


Trained Negroes and ECONOMIC POWER for the Group = a a = 


The National Negro Insurance Association reported for 1941: 


—Assets of $32,209,668.00 —Policies in force: 2,563,124 
—Income of $49,435,504.00 —Employment: 9,399 Negroes 
—Insurance in force: $421,251,112.00 





GOLDEN STATE MUTUAL LIFE BUILDING FOR YOUTH 
INSURANCE COMPANY An Institution of Life Insurance 


(Old Line Legal Reserve Company) 


CALIFORNIA and ILLINOIS Great Lakes Mutual Insurance Co. Se 4  auaiiie 
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N. ‘oO Houston, Secretary- Treasurer Home Office—DETROIT, MICHIGAN 4: i a 
Supreme Liberty Lifelnsurance Go. | North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Company —— oa 


C C Spaulding, President Durham, N C 


Home Office: 3501 S. Parkway, Chicago, Ill. FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE can be achieved by 

Agents Wanted in: Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, West oerones of < Soames ae inquouase poogree. 
e is a Nor colina Mutual policy pe 

os ge a erent ones. See suited to your needs and income ability. . 


increase Employment by Insuring With Us ew ERO SEES 


MAMMOTH LIFE &ACCIDENT|<.-.......-- | | 
TuSURANCE COMPANY THE CENTRAL PAYS FIRST || 


408 W. Walaut Street, Loutevite, Kentweny | CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF FLORIDA 
Twenty-six (26) years of unselfish service C. D. ROGERS, President THE CRISIS 
to the people of Kentucky, Indiana & Ohio | Home Office _ Tampa, Florida | 69 Fifth Ave. New York, N. ¥. 
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“ HOWARD 
UNIVERSITY 


Located in The Nation’s Capital 


A COMPLETE EDUCATION ON ONE 
CAMPUS, GRADUATE AND 
PROFESSIONAL 


College of Liberal 
Arts 


Graduate School 
School of Music 
School of Law 
College of Medicine 
Summer School 


School of Engineering 
and Architecture 
College of Pharmacy 


College of Dentistry 
School of Religion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


NATIONAL DEFENSE COURSES UNDER 
SUPERVISION OF UNITED STATES OF- 
FICE OF EDUCATION (Free) 


ATHLETICS e 
STUDENT GOVERNMENT 
DEBATING 


R.O.T.C. 


259 Teachers ® 
11,339 Alumni & 


3,222 Students 
26 Buildings 


REGISTRATION 
Spring Quarter, March 22, 1943 


For Permit to Register Write 
THE REGISTRAR. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Atlanta University School 
of Social Work 


Two Year Curriculum Leading to 
Master of Social Work Degree 


Graduate Professional Education in Social 
Work, With Special Courses Offering Prepara- 
tion for the Problems Which Confront Social 
Workers in Negro Communities. 
Member of the American Association of 
Schools of Social Work. 
For Further Information, Write 
FORRESTER B. WASHINGTON, 
Director 


247 Henry Street, Southwest, Atlanta, Georgia 


Secretarial Careers Start 
At The 


Pioneer Institute of Business Training 


Special programs in Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Bookkeeping & all Commercial 
subjects for CIVIL SERVICE & PRI- 
VATE INDUSTRIES. Enter any Mon- 
day the year around. Day & Night 
individual classes. Dormitory accom- 
modations in heart of City. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG H 
Director of Admission 
E. R. CLEMONS 
627-629 So. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A.M. 


PEN. 2935 


TOUGALOO COLLEGE 


Founded 1869 

Accredited by Southern Association of Colleges 

LIBERAL ARTS . HOME ECONOMICS 
TEACHERS TRAINING COURSES 


Address: Registrar, Tougaloo College 
Teugaloo Mississippi 










College and 


School News 





In order to release students for war 
and farm jobs, Delaware State College 
classes have been scheduled for the sec- 
ond semester on Saturdays. By attend- 
ing classes ten Saturdays, the 18-week 
spring session will be shortened by two 
weeks while clock-hours devoted to each 
subject will remain the same. 

Delaware State girls are being trained 
as laboratory technicians for war indus- 
tries. 





Tougaloo College is planning a pro- 
gram whereby individual faculty mem- 
bers will be granted short leaves of ab- 
sence to go into various sections of the 
State and observe and study the tech- 
niques and procedures of the small rural 
schools, get first-hand information con- 
cerning the socio-economic background 
of pupils, and attempt to adjust the pro- 
gram of the institution to meet student 
needs. 


Storer College has established the 
first colored chapter of The Future 
Teachers of America. 


At an election in which over 4,000 stu- 
dents of Abraham Lincoln high school 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., participated, Paul 
Robeson was nominated for the Lincoln 
Award for distinguished services to the 
City of New York “because, by his 
words and deeds, he has been the cour- 
ageous champion of good will, tolerance, 
and minority rights”. The award, a 
bronze medallion, was presented to Mr. 
Robeson on February 10. 


Dr. John E. Washington, author of 
“They Knew Lincoln”, dentist and in- 
structor of commercial art at Howard 
University, has been honored by the 
Republic of Haiti with the degree of 
officer in the national Order of “Honor 
and Merit” for the excellence of his book. 


Mrs. Marjorie Lee Brown, B.S. 
Howard U. and M.S. Michigan U. is 
the new physics teacher at Wiley Col- 
lege. She was formerly on the faculty 
of Gilbert Academy. 

President E. C. McLeod, who served 
as professor of philosophy and religion 
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MALCOLM &. MacLEAN, President 
A CLASS “A” COLLEGE FOR MEN AND WOMEN 

* ROTC Training 

*U. S. Naval Training Station 

* Army Motor Transport School 

* ESMWT and National Defense Courses 

* Regular Academic and Trade School 

Offerings on Accelerated Basis 
* Summer School and Extension Work 
For Information write to Committee on Admissions 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE Hampton, Virginia 


MORGAN STATE COLLEGE 


Baltimore, Marylanc 
(co-educational) 


PURPOSE :— 
1. To prepare teachers for the secondary schools. 
3. To prepare students tor advanced ‘work in pro- 
fessional and graduate schools. 
3. To prepare students for hom 


4. To iasbe available a liberal arts curriculum. 
COURSES:—Major fields of study evateeiie in - 
history “and politieal science, nce, sociology Se 

and po ence, socio! an 
biology. chemistry, ~ — 
health and physical =e 


Other courses available in speech and dramatics, Ger- 
man, philosophy and ethics, commerce and physics. 


DEGREES:—The degree of Bachelor of Arts 

Bachelor of Science is conferred upon the sccoat 

completion of 120 semester hours of work in 
scribed courses of study. 


ADMISSION :—Graduates of standard and accredited 
high schools who have satisfactorily completed @ mini- 
mum of 15 units of work are eligible for admission. 


areneeree catalogue or detailed informa- 


write rar, Mo Sta Hi 
Baltimore, Maryland. - — = on 


OF MISSOURI 
The College—JEFFERSON CITY 
Liberal Arts 
Teacher Training 
anic Arts 
Business Administration 
Home Economics 
ture 
Physical Edueatien 
The School of Law—SAINT LOUIS 
The Graduate School—JEFFERSON CITY 
The School of Journalism—JEFFERSON CITY 
For Information Write 


THE REGISTRAR—LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
Jefferson City Missouri 











Atlanta University 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
A Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences Offering Work Leading to 

the Master’s Degree 

School of Library Service 
Class A Rating with the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States 

For Bulletin, Address THE REGISTRAR 


CHARLES L. MAXEY, Jr. & C0. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 

CORRESPONDENCE ab =! sTubDio 

Accountancy, Mathematics, B . Ete. 

We specialising in onthe, ¢ man pe auditing 
books of Sy income tax 
reports. We have ® highly trained force of teachers 
and accountants ee ae the interests of eor- 





rr 


85 West 118th &t., New York City MOnument 2-3468 








MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE 
Schools ef Medicine, Dentistry, Dental Hygiene and Narse Training 
The Registrar, dneeiueatia ana Nashville, Tennessee 
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Queens of the Colleges 





“Miss Fisk University” 


Nias Ceeees' Feniere Callens” (Miss Gwendolyn Persley) 


(Miss Marian Hogan) 





“Miss Rust College” “Miss Johnson C. Smith University” 
(Miss Cora Lee Tillman) (Miss Blondola Powell) 
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RUST COLLEGE 





and 
Pre-Medical Home Economics, 
FACULTY—University trained. 


For further information write: 
L. M. McCoy, President 
Holly Springs, Mississippi 


BENNETT COLLEGE 


Meeting the Needs of Young 
Women Today 


Modern Buildings and Equipment 
Functional Program of Study 
Limited Enrollment 


For Information, Write 


The Registrar 
BENNETT COLLEGE 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 





DILLARD 
UNIVERSITY 


NEW ORLEANS 


An Institution for Men and Women Who Desire 
To Learn and to Lead—to Learn With 
Thoroughness and to Lead With 
Wisdom and Understanding 


For Information address 
THE REGISTRAR 









LEMOYNE COLLEGE 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


GRADE "A" 


Seeks to Understand and 


Achieve 


1. Economic Security 

2. Personal and Public Health 
3. Home-making arts 

4. Effective Citizenship 

5. Wholesome Recreation 

6. Meaningful Religion 


THE Y.W.C.A. TRADE SCHOOL 


Complete Courses Leading 
Certificate on 


to Diploma or 


SECRETARIAL and BUSINESS SCHOOL 
Registered by New York State Board of Regents 
DRESSMAKING and DESIGNING SCHOOL 

Fancy Pressing and Machine Pressing 
Garment Machine Operation 
Millinery, French Flowermaking 
HOUSEHOLD EMPLOYMENT SCHOOL 
SCHOOL for PRACTICAL NURSES 
(Approved by New York State Department of 
Education) 


BEAUTY CULTURE SCHOOL 
Offered as full-time or part-time day or evening or as 
short unit courses 
179 W. 137th Street New York, N. Y. 
AUdubon 3-2777 





for three years, was elected to succeed 
Dr. M. W. Dogan as president. He is a 
graduate of Claflin U. and Boston U. 
Dr. McLeod was a pastor before coming 
to Wiley. 


Wilberforce University celebrated 
its Founders Day from February 15 to 
28. On Februay 21, President Charles 
H. Wesley was guest speaker of “Wings 
Over Jordan”. On Sunday, February 
28, the annual Wilberforce University 
broadcast under the direction of Prof. 
Mack M. Green was sent over station 
WLW on “Wilberforce and the War”. 





Vernon Winslow, art instructor at 
Dillard University has had his designs 
accepted by The Harmony Musical In- 
strument Company of Chicago, an affili- 
ate of the Sears, Roebuck Co., to adorn 
the faces of ukuleles for distribution to 
service men in the Army, Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps. 


Ten West Virginia State College 
students have been certified as instruc- 
tors in swimming under the American 
Red Cross course conducted there. At 
the mid-year convocation on January 
24, 24 students were graduated. 


The People’s College, community edu- 
cation project sponsored by Atlanta 
University, opens March 1 for a second 


ten weeks’ session continuing through 
May 7. 


Thirty-five freshmen nurses were 
capped in Tuskegee Institute School 
of Nursing in mid-February, being the 
largest class in the school’s history. 


The seventy-sixth anniversary of 
Morehouse College was observed on 
February 16, 17 and 18. 


Three hundred seventy-seven students 
registered for the second semester 
courses at Shaw University. 


The Lincoln University (Mo.) 
School of Journalism is now accepting 
students on the sophomore college level, 
whereas formerly only juniors and sen- 
iors were eligible. A new emergency 
program prepares special students for 
jobs as aides in editorial and advertising 
departments, as well as print shops, at 
the end of a four-and-a-half month per- 
iod. 

Scovel Richardson, associate profes- 
sor in the School of Law, has been 
granted a leave of absence to accept a 
position in the legal division in the Price 


(Continued on Page 94) 
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Cheyney Training School for Teachers 


A STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 
PROFESSIONAL courses offered: 
1—Elementary Educati: 


cation: 
(Primary, Grades 1-3)..........esses: B.S. Degree 
See 


ge B.S, Degree 
ate, TAGES 4-3). ccceeeceeee 
3—Home Economics: 

(Elementary and High School)........ B.S. Degree 
4—Industrial Arts: 

(Elementary and High School)........ B.S. Degrees 


Tuition Free to Residents of Pennsylvania 
Graduation from a ey ye high school 


required for 
The State Teachers College at Cheyney, Pa., is a fully ase 
credited member of the “American Association of Teachers 
jeges 


For further information and catalog write to: 


LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 





LINCOLN 
UNIVERSITY 


Approved by 


College and University Council of 
Penna. American Medical Society and 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland. 





For complete information write 


REGISTRAR 


Lincoln University, Chester Co., Penna. 





JOHNSON C. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 
Co-educational Institution of 

High Rating 
2 UNITS 
College of Liberal Arts 


Theological Seminary 


Highly Trained Faculty and 
First Class Equipment 


For information write 


H. L. McCRORY 


CLASS "A" COLLEGE 
COURSES OFFERED LEADING TO 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE DEGREE 

® Agriculture @ Home Economics 

® Commercial Dietetic @ Physical Education 

@ Education @ Mechanical Industries 

Certificates and Diplomas in Commercial Dietefies, 

Nurse Training and Special Trade Courses... 

Aviation Ee GQ 78. Athletics 
F. D. PATTERSON, President 


For Information Address: THE REGISTRAR 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE ALABAMA 


GAMMON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Accredited Theological School 
for Training Negro Ministers 


Willis J. King, President 
Atlanta Georgia 





SELECT SCHOOLS 


Whether you are seeking classical, professional 
or industrial training, there is a school or college 
to fit your needs and your purse. Consult our 
educational directory. If you do not see what 
you want, consult us. 


The Crisis Publishing Company 

























































































































































































































MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


Atlanta, Georgia 
CLASS A COLLEGE 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 

ABLE FACULTY 


Exceptionally qualified to prepare young men 
to enter the fields of religion, medicine, den- 
tistry, law, teaching, social work, government 
service, accounting, business and technology. 


Famous within recent ve for the significant 
laces of leadership achieved by a 
mtellect and character equally stressed. 

For further information address 


THE REGISTRAR 


KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 


FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 
Est. 1886 
CLASS A FOUR YEAR COLLEGE 


Special War Emergency Program for those who 
wish to finish in less than four years. 


Degrees offered in: 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 
HOME ECONOMICS — AGRICULTURE 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
GENERAL ENGINEERING 


Registration, Summer Sessions: May 6, June 10, 
July 15. 


For information write to: 


R. B. ATWOOD, President 


NEGRO ART PHOTO-CALENDARS 


For Advertising Your Business 
Negro subjects artistically posed, home scenes, beautiful 
wemen, and ch . ete. Advertise your business the 
Send stamped envelope for reply. 
Agents Percentage 30% 
(Send 35c for sample) 


NEGRO ART ADVERTISING COMPANY 
Lehigh 4-4184 272 Lenox Ave. New York City 


Earn $50 to $75 Weekly 


After learning the 


APEX SYSTEM 


P of Scientific Beauty Culture 
*@ OTHERS ARE DOING IT—SO CAN YOU 


UR success in life depends upon your own efforts, 

you have the ability to make an independent liv- 

ing, so here is your opportunity, take immediate 
advantage of it. 

COST OF COURSE REASONABLE — SMALL 

DOWN PAYMENT — BALANCE WEEKLY — 

APEX COLLEGE DIPLOMAS AWARDED 


Se Oe oS Oe ee OO Oo Be 


New York 
Phi 


bts Chicago Washington Newark 


Richmond Atlantic City Atlanta 
Baltimore Brooklyn 


For further information write 
Apex College, 200 W. 135th St., New York City 


The Month 


War: First Negro bluejackets grad- 
uate from Naval Training Station at 
Great Lakes, Illinois. 

Lt. Richard Davis killed in flying ac- 
cident at Tuskegee (Ala.) flying school, 
January 30. 

Silver Star combat decoration awarded 
Pvt. Mack B. Anderson, stationed in 
India, for bravery. 

No package now sent to soldier over- 
seas without written request from soldier 
and commanding officer’s approval. 

Three soldiers, James Phinnie, Joel 
Adams and John Savage, commissioned 
in Adjutant General’s department, Janu- 
ary 13. 

Truman K. Gibson appointed acting 
civilian aide to the Secretary of War, 
following resignation of Judge William 
Hastie. 

Hylan Lewis, Talladega college pro- 
fessor, and Lewis W. Jones, Fisk, ap- 
pointed to staff of Special Services Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Intelligence, Office of 
War Information. 


Labor: Negro Carpenters’ Union 
1960 invited to sign closed shop agree- 
ment between AF of L and MacEvoy 
Shipbuilding Corp., Savannah, Georgia. 

Negroes now hired by Indianapolis, 
Indiana, and Los Angeles, California, 
street car companies as motormen and 
conductors. 

International Stacy Corp., Columbus, 
Ohio, with 10,000 employees, removes 
color ban in hiring policy. 

Five hundred white workers at P. 
Lorillard Company’s Jersey City plant 
(Old Gold cigarettes) join fellow work- 
ers in walk-out, January 25, protesting 
jim crowism. 


Education: Delta Sigma Theta soror- 
ity scholarship awards to Mary E. 
Spivey, Smith college; Georgia Tallier, 
New York School of: Social Service, 
Columbia university, and Eloise Mc- 
Morris, Ohio State university. 

Charles H. Bynum appointed assistant 
to President F. D. Patterson, Tuskegee 
institute, Alabama. 

Election of R. O’Hara Lanier acting 
president of Hampton institute marks 


Dr. E. C. McLeod, new president of 


WILEY COLLEGE 


Marshall, Texas 


has instituted several important changes in or- 
der to meet war time training emergencies. 
Plans for Summer School call for Course 
emphasis on war educational problems as they 
relate to: 
Rural teacher training 
Liberal Arts 


Art & Handicraft 
& Sciences Music 


Natural Sciences 
mmerce 
Physical Fitness Recreational Leadership 
*Write Registrar for further information 
——————————————————————————— 
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The Crisis 


first time in school’s history Negro has 
held position. 

Julette V. Phifer, North Carolina 
teacher, awarded official exchange schol- 
arship to Haiti by Convention for the 
Promotion of Inter-American Cultural 
Relations. 


Arts: Camilla Williams, soprano, and 
William Brown, baritone, tied as rank- 
ing winners in first competition for an- 
nual Marian Anderson Music Award, 
January 20. 

Newly-formed Shoestring Opera 
Company plans Broadway opening of 
“Offenbach Revival” early in March 
with Dean Dixon, only Negro member 
of cast, as director of orchestra. 


Books: Opportunity magazine, off- 
cial organ of the National Urban 
League, altered from monthly to quar- 
terly publication for the duration, to ap- 
pear in January, April, July and 
October. 

Fifth annual observance of National 
Negro Newspaper Week held February 
25-March 6. 


Women: Review of work of Non- 
Partisan Council on Public Affairs of 
AKA sorority made by Norma Boyd 
on “Wings Over Jordon” radio pro- 
gram, February 7. 

Navy department continues race ban 
in enlistments of women in WAVEs 
and SPARs. 


Color Line: Representative Edwin F. 
Kenswil leads fight for passage of civil 
rights bill in Missouri legislature. 

William Pickens, labeled ‘“Com- 
munist” by Martin Dies, under investi- 
gation by special House committee. 


Achievements: Julius A. Thomas ap- 
pointed director of industrial relations 
of National Urban League. 

Honor Roll of Race Relations, annual 
result of national poll conducted by 
Schomburg collection of Negro Litera- 
ture of N. Y. Public Library, includes: 
Capt. Hugh Mulzac, Franz Boas, Duke 
Ellington and George Washington 
Carver. 

Dr. Paul A. Batties made first Negro 
member of surgery staff of Indianapolis 
(Indiana) city hospital. 


International: British Empire mem- 
bership decoration awarded Regimental 
Sgt. Major Llanyien Dagarti, African, 
for gallantry under fire. 

Liberian President Edwin Barclay 
host to President Roosevelt, on latter’s 
return from Casablanca conference. 

Three children of Governor-general 
and Mme. Eboué of French Equatorial 
Africa escape Nazi-occupied France, 
where they had been held since June, 
1940. 

Constance H. Curtis. 
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WHEN YOU HAVE FINISHED WITH THIS COPY 
SEND IT TO A BOY IN CAMP 


NEXT MONTH 


For April there will be a new article from George 
Padmore, in London, entitled: “British. Colonial Admin- 
istration—the System of Indirect Rule.” 


Also another in the series of articles on co-operatives, 
published from time to time by THE CRISIS, from the 
pen of Samuel Rosenberg. At long last the editor will 
refuse to step aside for anyone else and will have his 
observations on his Pacific Coast trip. James W. Ivy will 
return with one of his book reviews, and there will be 
a sketch of Frank Harris, of Denver, one of the country’s 
successful landscape gardeners. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


S. Chandrasekhar is a research fellow in economics 
from the University of Madras. He is specializing in 
America on population problems and has just completed 
a book on population problems in India. He expects to 
return home shortly. 


Reid E. Jackson, Ph. D., is a member of the faculty 
of the department of education of Southern University, 
in Scotlandville, La. 


Chester B. Himes, who has done several stories for THE 
CRISIS, has had an interesting personal and writing 
career. He was born in Missouri, lived in Mississippi, 
Arkansas, and Ohio, and now lives in Los Angeles. 
finished high school in Cleveland and attended Ohio State 
University for a time. He began his short story writing 
in1932 and has been published in Negro magazines and 
in Esquire, Coronet, Bachelor, Golf, and other publica- 
tions. Several of his vignettes from the editorial page of 
The Cleveland News were. re-printed by The New Yorker. 
He worked for a time on the weekly CIO newspaper in 
Cleveland, the Union Leader. Aside from writing, he has 
been a farm hand, a coffee packer, cannery worker, and 
shipfitter for the Kaiser yard in Richmond, Calif. He has 
promised THE CRISIS more fiction for 1943. 




















































































































































































































































































Editorials 


The G. O. P. Shows 
Its Hand 


ARD on the heels of the 
treatment of the FEPC 
and the Negro, came the action 
against William Pickens (and 
against Negroes and progressives) by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Revealing section of the drama was the part 
played by the Republicans. Witch-hunter Martin Dies ac- 
cused Pickens of being a Communist, and the House, accept- 
ing Dies’ word without any proof, or without giving Pickens 
a chance to defend himself, voted to approve the appropriation 
from the Treasury department, provided no part of the 
money be used to pay the salary of Pickens. The House 
took a second vote which temporarily left Dean Pickens on 
the payroll until he has had an opportunity to defend him- 
self before a special committee. 

Every literate person who knows anything about the race 
question or about Pickens personally knows he is not a 
Communist. Even Martin Dies knows it. 

We believe the fight on Pickens is a racial fight—not only 
because Pickens personally has been an outstanding fighter 
for Negro rights for more than a quarter century, but because 
Pickens and other Negro government job-holders in the 
upper salary brackets anger Dies and the reactionary southern 
bloc in Congress, solely because they are Negroes. 

In ‘the light of this belief, the Republican party has some 
answering to do to Negro voters in the North because north- 
ern Republican Congressmen joined hands with Negro- 
hating southern Democrats and voted to oust Pickens from 
his job. The 17 G.O.P. Congressmen from Illinois voted 
solidly against Pickens. Fifty out of the 66 northern votes 
against Pickens were cast by Republicans. If this is to be 
the set-up, then it is a good thing for Negro voters to know 
this far before the 1944 election. 


Farewell Speech 


A? everyone knows, we hold 
To Our Pilots 


no brief for the segregated 
air training base set up exclu- 
sively for teaching Negro youths 
to become Army Air Force pursuit pilots, but the farewell 
speech of Lt. Col. Noel F. Parrish, a white southern officer, 
to the men of the 99th pursuit squadron, now said to be ready 
for combat duty, is worthy of note. Some of the excerpts: 


“You have a double responsibility. As a squadron of the Air Corps, 
you are responsible to the army of your comrades and to the nation 
which shelters those you love. As the first flying Negro fighting 
unit in history, you are responsible to all the darker people of America 
who look upon you with pride. . . . Whatever you do badly will 
encourage those who hate you, and that includes the Germans and 
the Japanese who hate you most of all because your mere existence 
is some proof of the sincerity of this nation in trying to provide oppor- 
tunity for all people. Whatever you do well will encourage those who 
have fought for a square deal for you, who have insisted, sometimes 
oe great odds, that the chance you are given should be a fair 
chance. ... 

“I must face you with the fact that you, as Negroes, have not been 
particularly encouraged to be heroic in the past. You have been 
more often taught to be patient and to endure misfortune. Those are 
excellent abilities and I hope you can continue to cultivate them and 
keep them. But there is a time to keep quiet and a time to fight, 
and the time for you to fight may come soon. Not to fight for me, 
for the Air Corps, for Negroes, or even for yourselves. I hope you 
will think of yourselves as fighting, first of all, for this nation, not 
because it is a perfect nation, from your standpoint, but it is our 
nation, an improving nation, and the best nation of all. 

“T hope you will think of yourselves as fighting for more, even, than 
a nation. I hope you will remember that z are fighting for all 
mankind. . . . It is your privilege, for the first time as Negroes, to 


play a part that is by no means a low or subservient part. You 
now have a top role. And you must win in that role just as any other 
group of men must win, by unselfish, vigorous effort and determina- 





“You cannot expect to be one hundred per cent successful. Air Corps 
squadrons have run into serious trouble before and will do so again. 
For this squadron to fail in any mission would be doubly unfortunate, 
but it could happen through no particular fault of your own... . 

“I can only remind you in the midst of these problems of race that 


seem so serious now ... that we must not forget the human race, 
to which we all belong, and which is the major problem after all. 
The fate of all of us is bound up with the fate of humanity, and the 
fate of humanity is still... in the balance. You are, first of all, and 
most important of all—MEN. No one can ask more than that you 
acquit yourselves like men. Each of you, and all of us, must prove 
first of all that we are capable of the dignity and nobility of manhood; 
that we can, when the occasion calls for it, fight and die for a cause 
-” is greater than any one life, or any one man, or any one group 
of men.” 


The impression is inescapable that these are honest words 
spoken with sincerity. In this moving farewell Lt. Col. 
Parrish recognizes all the factors in the army and in Ameri- 
can life which have operated against the Negro. He does not 
brush them aside or minimize them, but calls his men to the 
supreme task at hand, a task made especially difficult for this 
squadron by a situation which they did not create. As the 
men of the 99th move into the war zones to fight they can 
well take with them the parting words of their commander, 
which happen to be, at the same time, the sentiments of the 
millions of their own people who will follow their every for- 
tune, good or bad, with prayers and hope and pride. 


REPORT is being circu- 

lated in the press that Ma- 
jor General Fred Miller, com- 
mander of the 93rd division at 
Fort Huachuca, Arizona, has announced to his officers that 
he has received orders from the War department that no 
Negro officers will be promoted higher than the rank of first 
lieutenant. If this report is true then the War department 
has tossed away, in one stroke, all the gains it has made in 
Negro public opinion through the operation of the non- 
segregated officers’ training schools. 

The officer candidate schools formed the one bright spot in 
the army picture on Negroes. Every other policy is just 
about the same as in the first World war. Now the hopes of 
our men, and of our people, are dashed by the old, old, pro- 
nouncement: “thus far shall you go and no farther, because 
you are black.” 


First Lieutenant 
Top Rank? 


ATE in January Negro troops 
were used to clean snow 
from the streets of Seattle, Wash., 
and Richmond, Va. So far as can 
be learned no white troops were assigned to this work. Last 
November the governor of Arizona asked the army to release 
Negro troops in that state to pick cotton. Late in February, 
under pressure of Arizona senators, the army actually ordered 
troops to pick cotton in Arizona, but quickly rescinded it 
because the War Manpower Commission and the Farm 
Security Administration reported that the government, 
through the FSA, had furnished cotton pickers to Arizona 
last November, but the Arizona plantation owners refused to 
pay the wage scale and furnish housing. These owners kept 
yelping for Negro troops to pick the cotton—free. Colored 
people will do anything to help win the war. If there are no 
cotton pickers available, and if both white and colored troops 
are to be used to pick cotton (and clean snow), then we will 
be cheerful when our men are assigned to this duty. But if 
only Negro troops are to be so detailed, then we are hollering. 


Snow Cleaners, 
Cotton Pickers 
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Indian Immigration to America 


OLITICAL and economic reasons 
coe we are fighting this war for 

ideals of racial equality and toler- 
ance. We are fighting Hitler and his 
hordes because, among other reasons, 
Hitler’s oppression in Europe is based 
on the “right” of the mythically superior 
blue-eyed and blond-haired “Aryans” to 
impose their Kultur on the so called in- 
ferior peoples of Europe. And racial 
arrogance is inevitably accompanied by 
imperialist domination and economic ex- 
ploitation. While the most modern 
scientific anthropological evidence could 
be summed up roughly by saying that 
“‘Race’ as conceived in popular parlance 
is essentially a myth,” racial intolerance, 
discrimination and injustice are ever on 
the increase both here in America and 
in the East. 

Today, more than ever, the United 
States is vitally interested in the atti- 
tudes and approaches of Asiatic peoples 
toward this country. The United States 
is perhaps the only powerful, leading, 
democratic country that preaches ideals 
of equality and freedom and practices 
often racial discrimination not only 
among her own citizen population 
groups, but more so toward the people 
of Asia. If the American people grant 
that they are no more a master race than 
the Nazis are and if they want to com- 
bat successfully dangerous Nazi ideals, 
such as racial superiority, they can ill 
afford to practice racial discrimination 
toward the Asiatic millions. 


Some Races Excluded 


This American attitude toward race 
problems is reflected notably in her im- 
migration policy. It excludes more than 
a quarter of the human race from the 
application of the basic principles of 
justice, equality and tolerance. The teem- 
ing millions of India and China are on 
the American and Allied side to fight 
this grim war for a better world. And 
fortunately this war is not one between 
the East and West, nor one between the 
white and darker races of the world. But 
if it should really be, as it ought to be, 
a struggle between democratic ideals of 
freedom and justice and_ totalitarian 
ideals of slavery and oppression, it is 
high time that the United States put 
into practice some of those ideals. Amer- 
ica cannot simply afford to say that she 
wants the people of India and China to 
fight on her side and at the same time 
regard them as inferior enough to be 
rejected among her immigrant groups. 


By S. Chandrasekhar 


An Indian tells of the manner 

in which his countrymen are 

denied the right to enter the 

United States on thinly-veiled 

grounds simply because their 
skins are brown 


How the American immigration laws 
exclude the nationals of India and China 
and other Asiatics from becoming im- 
migrants to this country is an entrancing 
if tragic story. It should be of interest 
to the American people to know the 
“When” and “How” of the genesis of 
Indian immigration to this country, how 
few they were and are, how they fell in 
love with the American way of life, how 
they became citizens, how later they lost 
their citizenship, their present plight, 
how easy the solution is and once solved 
what a tremendous fillip it will give to 
the already existing pro-American feel- 
ing among the Asiatic peoples. 

Who the first immigrant from India 
to the American continent was and when 
he came here we do not know, though it 
is recorded that an alien from India came 
to the United States in 1820. The first 
immigrant from India in the strict sense 
of the term arrived at a United States 
port in 1899. He was a salesman at first 
and later became a skilled worker. The 
arrivals from India in the next few 
years were few and far between and al- 
together there were not even a hundred 
annual arrivals till 1904, when 258 were 
admitted. The number rose to 1072 in 
1907 and 1782 in 1910, but soon fell off 
as the American immigration policy took 
turns and twists and boiled down to one 
of selection at first, restriction later and 
finally one of exclusion. The result was 
that at no time were there more than 
6000 nationals of India here in the 
United States and today their number, 
including their American born children, 
is less than 5000—a microscopic minor- 
ity in the melting pot of the American 
way of life. 


Indian Immigration Begins 


How did this slender wave of immi- 
gration—a tiny trickle and not a “tide of 
turbans” as is usually referred to—be- 
gin? Stalwart Sikhs from the Punjab 
have been serving for generations in the 
police force and military units of the 
British ports in Asia, particularly in 
Singapore, Hongkong, and Shanghai. 
At the turn of the century they had 
heard rumors of opportunities in Canada 


and the United States. During the Boxer 
Rebellion they came into close contact 
with men of other nationalities who had 
lived and worked in America and who 
drew rosy pictures of economic oppor- 
tunities: here. With their fancy on fire 
with these tales they had heard of the 
rich and wonderful land across the Pa- 
cific and fired with a spirit of wanderlust 
and adventure they began to head at 
first for Canada, when their military en- 
listments were over. Besides these first 
arrivals, there were others, traveling 
through Canada on their way from Eng- 
land to India, who realized the wealth 
of opportunities for success for industrial 
workers in Canada. Those who returned 
home spread stories about the possibili- 
ties of success in the new land. Cheap 
labor being scarce on the Pacific Coast 
at the beginning of the century, these 
sturdy, semi-skilled workers easily found 
jobs and Canadian employers readily 
welcomed them. As usual with all im- 
migrants, their enthusiastic stories about 
their new country, its vast potentialities 
and its rich resources reached their na- 
tive India. Soon long letters from these 
Indian immigrants began to talk of the 
discomforts of the old India and the de- 
lights of the new America and with 
money enclosed reached their relatives 
and friends in India from Canada and 
California. Steamship companies, ever 
alert on making profits from crowded 
and fetid steerage decks, began to re- 
cruit immigrants from the Punjab peas- 
antry. The country side in northern 
India was flooded with literature that 
promised wealth and prosperity and 
beckoned the overburdened Indian 
peasantry to the new America. In short, 
America was calling! Representatives 
of private Canadian and particularly 
British Columbian employers began to 
recruit contract labor from rural India 
to Canada. These early arrivals were, 
therefore, from fairly fertile, but over- 
crowded regions in northern India where 
centuries of civilized occupation of the 
soil, minus modern scientific agricultural 
technique, had reduced the farm to its 
last degree of fertility. Families in- 
creased, but the productivity of the soil 
did not. Famines became a frequent oc- 
curence. Lean years and expenses of 
marriages and funerals, not to speak of 
the overburdened taxation and the 
apathy of the government in power, re- 
duced them to incredible poverty. This 
drove them to the village money lender 
who charged exorbitant rates of interest, 
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till the peasants’ indebtedness drowned 
his homestead in mortgage. They then 
had to leave their native village in search 
of a new land. 


Economic Factors 


This was the real beginning of immi- 
gration from India to America. Immi- 
gration to the United States, irrespective 
of its source, has usually been of the 
rural population and that from India has 
not been an exception. Reasons for 
human migration vary from wanderlust 
and love of adventure to religious per- 
secution, political oppression and eco- 
nomic distress. But the driving force 
behind this small band of immigrants 
from India has been purely economic. 
They were not fleeing from any religious 
persecution or political oppression of 
the British government in India, but 
only to stave off economic disinheritance 
and starvation, which must be largely 
traced, of course, to the imperialistic- 
cun-landlord exploitation of India. 

It was thus that a group of peasants, 
mostly from the Punjab, began to arrive 
at Vancouver and Seattle. They were 
welcomed, and at first all went well, for 
these small groups of fresh arrivals 
readily found jobs in saw and shingle 
mills, lumber depots, railroad construc- 
tion, fishing industry and public utilities. 
There was no discrimination between 
Canadian workers and these turbaned 
and bearded new arrivals. The equitable 
wage schedule, coupled with the thrifty 
nature and simple lives of these indus- 
trious and honest workers, soon con- 
verted them into a small but thriving 
and prosperous community. This was 
neither strange nor unexpected, for 
wherever the Indian worker has gone 
he has proved successful despite several 
handicaps. This peculiar virtue of suc- 
cess against heavy odds soon caused sur- 
prise, if not consternation, among fellow 
workers of a different race and nation- 


ality. 
Racial Resentment 


It is also true that these early arrivals 
were of the “turbaned and bearded” 
class and their strange appearance and 
peculiar habits and customs, from the 
Western point of view, prevented them 
from finding a place, as an integral part, 
in the community into which they came. 
Due to their lack of competitive ability 
the Indian laborers were willing to work 
for comparatively low wages. Due to 
their ignorance of the English language 
they could not explain themselves. This 
was looked upon as the Indian workers 
strange desire to pull down the higher 
standard of life of the Canadian worker. 

Racial resentment soon raised its ugly 
head and agitation against the Indian 
immigrant laborer was engineered by the 
Canadians, especially those of British 


Columbia. These workers began to face 
hostility and opposition not only from 
fellow workers, but also from employers 
who had been instrumental in their ar- 
rival. Frequently they became victims of 
mob violence. It was then that the In- 
dian workers realized how misguided 
they were in the belief that they—citi- 
zens of the British Empire—would be 
welcome in a British Dominion. These 
hard working immigrants were already 
enduring several hardships—the biting 
cold of British Columbia, the new en- 
vironment and unfamiliar western way 
of life, the total absence of social life and 
the want of a home, for they did not 
bring their wives and womenfolk—and 
to this was added racial antagonism of 
the receiving country. 


Laws of Exclusion 


When the Canadian opposition to In- 
dian immigration gathered momentum, 
the governments of Ottawa and London 
got together and a devious way was de- 
vised to stop this so called “torrential 
tide of turbans”. The banning of Indian 
immigrants to Canada, though based on 
racial grounds, was achieved technically 
on a legal basis. Three special provisions 
were put into effect; one was “the con- 
tinuous voyage test” which required all 
immigrants to come directly from the 
country of their origin and make a con- 
tinuous voyage from the immigrant’s 
native land to a Canadian port. It was 
practically impossible, as the shipping 
lines went then, and go now, for a non- 
stop voyage from an Indian to a Cana- 
dian port. The second provision required 
the immigrants to arrive unaccompanied 
by wives and children—causing separa- 
tion and hardship. The third clause de- 
manded that each immigrant should be 
in possession of a stipulated sum on en- 
try and the $25 which was nominally 
expected from all immigrants was raised 
to $200 in the case of the Indians. The 
result was, while in 1908, the peak year 
of Indian immigration to Canada, 3,623 
Indians were admitted, in 1909 as a re- 
sult of these restrictions only 9 were 
admitted ! 


It was apparent that the nationals of 
India could still immigrate into Canada 
if they complied with these three provi- 
sions. In 1914 a band of Sikhs charted 
a boat and made a continuous voyage 
from Calcutta to Canada and complied 
with the other provisions as well, but 
their boat on reaching Vancouver was 
fired on by the Canadian government ; 
the immigrants were not allowed to land 
and were finally forced to return to 
India. That was how India’s immigra- 
tion to Canada was stopped! And inci- 
dentally, this gives an idea of how the 
nationals of India are treated in the Do- 
minions of the British Empire. As 
Jawaharlal Nehru aptly observes: “The 


The Crisis 


status of Indians abroad depends on their 
position in their homeland. This ques- 
tion is, however, tied up with the con- 
tinuance of the Imperialistic system, for 
imperialism inevitably leads to the domi- 
nation of one country by another and 
one people by another. It is usually 
closely allied to racialism. We cannot, 
therefore, expect a satisfactory solution 
of this problem till the liquidation of 
imperialism. It is surprising that some 
people should still think in terms of any 
freedom for India or betterment of con- 
ditions of Indians abroad within the 
orbit of the Empire. It is within the 
orbit of this Empire that they have been 
treated worst and racialism has _ been 
most rampant”. 


Immigration to America 


Indian immigration to the United 
States at first was an offshoot and a 
by-product of this unsuccessful immi- 
gration to Canada, though later many 
came directly from India. Previous to 
1907 there were very few nationals of 
India in the United States and in “iat 
year, when they arrived in relatively 
large numbers, it was from Canada. 
When they were faced with opposition 
in cold British Columbia they drifted 
southward to the rich and warm valleys 
of California, hoping for a better recep- 
tion, more congenial employment and 
higher wages. In 1907, 1,072 were ad- 
mitted as against 271 in 1906. Most of 
these were turbaned Sikhs popularly re- 
ferred to. in California as “rag heads”. 
They had behind them valuable experi- 
ence in raising sugar cane, rice, corn and 
cotton. Soon they made their mark as 
industrious, honest and willing workers 
in cutting asparagus, gathering grapes, 
pruning orchards, harvesting rice; some 
obtained work in lumber mills, railroad 
construction and building industries and 
a hundred other skilled and semi-skilled 
occupations. But this group was never 
numerically large enough to occupy an 
important place in the labor supply on 
the West Coast. Their efficiency was 
not on a par with the native American 
worker ; their employment irregular and 
their competitive ability consequently 
small. 

The arrivals from India here reached 
the peak figure of 1,782 in 1910. This 
rather sudden increase raised the usual 
anti-Asiatic cry on the Pacific Coast. 
Despite this small number, the agitation 
continued till the Immigration Act of 
1917 was put on the statute book. 


Geographical Delimitation Clause 


This Act, the first piece of legislation 
to affect the nationals of India here, con- 
tains what is now well known as the 
“geographical delimitation clause”. This 
clause marked out arbitrarily by artifi- 
cial boundaries certain sections of the 
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globe’s surface as unfit to send immi- 
grants to America. This zone includes 
most of West and Central Asia, all of 
India, Burma, Siam, Indo-China, parts 
of Afghanistan, Baluchistan, Arabia and 
most of the South Sea Islands. This 
Act also declared the nationals of India 
as ineligible for American citizenship. 

Later this was amended and supple- 
mented as the Immigration Act of 1924, 
providing the present quota basis dis- 
tributed on the “national origins provi- 
sion”. This provides a minimum quota 
of 100 for any nationality and India is 
allowed an annual quota of this number. 
This provision, however, proved to be 
of no help for according to another 
clause in this statute no person ineligible 
for American citizenship can enter and 
reside in the United States permanently. 

Two years earlier, by the Supreme 
Court ruling on November 3, 1922 in 
the famous Ozawa case, it was decided 
that only people of Caucasian and Ne- 
groid raices are eligible for citizenship. 
This was interpreted at first as an 
euphemistic way of saying that the Chi- 
nese and Japanese were not wanted as 
citizens. Some Indians applied for and 
acquired American citizenship presum- 
ably on the anthropological ground that 
the nationals of India belonged to the 
Caucasian race. Thus several Indians 
who came here as students, professors, 
traders and ministers fell in love with 
the American way of life and became 
naturalized citizens. 


Supreme Court Decision 


But during 1922-25, a series of test 
cases were taken before the Supreme 
Court and the ineligibility of the people 
of India, the Philippine Isles and Japan 
for U. S. Citizenship was declared on 
the ground that they were not “free 
white persons”. As for the Chinese 
they were the first Asiatic group to be 
barred on racial grounds, in 1892. The 
test case with regard to Indians was that 
of U. S. vs. Bhagat Singh Thind. The 
decision was rendered by Justice South- 
erland, a Canadian-born naturalized 
American citizen. He ruled that the na- 
tionals of India were not “white” to the 
man in the street who is no anthropolo- 
gist. Were an additional reason wanted 
he could have also pointed out that the 
people of India were not free thanks to 
the British imperialist domination of 
India. 

This decision had more far reaching 
effects than merely declaring the ineli- 
gibility of the nationals of India to 
American citizenship. The U. S. govern- 
ment applied the above decision retro- 
actively and cancelled the American 
citizenship of many naturalized Ameri- 
cans who were nationals of India. Since 
many of them were poor Pacific Coast 
farmers only a few fought for their 
nights. Their fight was not in vain, for 


the late Chief Justice William Howard 
Taft in the case of U. S. vs. Pandit de- 
cided, applying the principle of res ad- 
judicata, that the U. S. Government had 
no right to cancel the citizenship of 
those nationals of India who had ac- 
quired it by due process of law. Justice 
Taft, however, did not enter into the 
legality of Justice Southerland’s decision 
in the Thind case. Thus, while those 
nationals of India who acquired citizen- 
ship before the Thind case were allowed 
to remain American citizens, the basic 
question of the eligibility of Indians for 
American citizenship was left unan- 
swered, 


Case of Dr. Samras 


The latest instance to open this whole 
issue of the right of the nationals of 





We Are Only Tenants 


What right have we, I asked myself, 
To parcel and to stake, 

Some petty claim upon this land, 
And say, None else must take! 


What right have we, I ask again 
To grasp so greedily 

Some angled part of Nature’s wealth 
And say, This is for me! 


And by what Gods of Worldly Lore, 
Do jurists estimate 

Dominion o’er the Sea and Air 
Sovereignty of the State. 


Oh, a man is indeed so very small 
When Selfishness and Hate 

Cause him to draw some scrawny line 
And Die... . in its Debate. 


Stop! Foolish one, doth thou forget 
The Teachings of the Sage? 

The Laws made by the Renter? 
Or the Rules upon the Page? 


We are only Tenants 
Living on the Land 

It is not ours to slice and box 
And mark it . . . . Contraband. 


It is not ours to quarrel about 
With eager bloody Lust 

For oh, too soon we all shall lie 
Molding .... in the Dust. 


Who then will own the land we staked? 
Or the Sea we angled off? 

Who then will have Dominion o’er 
The Air .... ten miles aloft. 


We are only Tenants 
Renting of the Land 

It wasn’t ours to start with 
We got it secondhand. 


And, we'll leave it as we find it 
Though our very souls may rue; 

For the Renter with a Single Sweep 
Wipes all Our Claims Askew...... 


—Ruoza A. WALKER 
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India to become American Citizens is 
the case of Dr. Khairati Ram Samras. 
His application for naturalization was 
denied by the U. S. District Court at 
San Francisco on November 18, 1940 
on the ground that he was not a “free 
white person”. It is interesting to note 
that the American immigration authori- 
ties today recognize only two diametri- 
cally opposite colors—white and black— 
and ignore all the shades in between, the 
brown Indians and the yellow Chinese 
for instance. Dr. Samras has. appealed 
the case to the U. S. District Court. of 
Appeals. Mr. F. W. Lynch of San Fran- 
cisco, the Attorney for the appellant, 
has raised in his brief a new and sig- 
nificant issue. He contends that section 
2169 of the U. S. Revised Statutes is 
unconstitutional on the ground that it 
violates the “due process of law” clause 
of the fifth amendment (Article 1, Sec- 
tion 8, Clauses 4 and 17) of the Ameri- 
can Constitution. This contention has 
not yet been brought before the Supreme 
Court, but the decision in the case is 
awaited with much interest. 


Equality Needed 


It is not maintained here that the tre- 
mendous population problems of India, 
China (and Japan with the cessation of 
hostilities) will be solved if the United 
States removes barriers against Asiatic 
immigration. Immigration from any 
over-populated country in Asia to the 
United States or any other compara- 
tively thinly populated country can at 
best be a temporary palliative and never 
a permanent solution. The nature of 
population pressure in India is such that 
even large scale emigration alone can 
not mitigate the pressure. Nor can any- 
one expect the United States or other 
less crowded countries in the western 
hemisphere to stem the demographic 
dangers of the teeming millions of Asia. 

All that is urged here is that the 
United States should extend the immi- 
gration quota system to the Asiatic 
countries as a measure of equality and 
justice. Since 1924 this system has 
worked well with the European countries 
and there is no reason why this arrange- 
ment would not work with India, China 
(and Japan at the end of the war). 

On this basis only a few, less than a 
hundred, could be admitted annually. 
The day has come when the Asiatics can 
no longer be excluded on racial grounds 
or treated in any way different from the 
rest of mankind. Today, more than ever, 
we do not want the millions in India and 
China, who now look to America for 
justice and fair play, to turn away with 
the vexing thought that the United 
States is just like any other western 
white power they have known far too 
long and too well. 
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American Red Cross Center 


British Combine 

There is great interest in the American Red Cross this month because of a nation-wide drive for millions of dollars to carry on its work. 

Despite its denials, the Red Cross is operating a segregated Jim Crow set-up for our soldiers abroad. These are pictures of the London club 

(upper left) at No. 1 Duchess street. Top right, Cpl. James McCall and Pfc. Wilson Perry chat with Miss Elizabeth MacDougald, of New 

York, daughter of Mrs. Elise M. Ayer. Lower left, Staff Sgt. Eddie B. Foster of Birmingham, Ala., listens to the radio. Right, Miss Carol 
Jarrett (left) of St. Louis, Mo., and Miss Maryha Stafford receive newcomers at the desk 
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in London Is Strictly Jim Crow 


British Combine 

Soldiers, they say, have two favorite occupations: eating and sleeping. The lad in the upper left photo is busy at one of them. Right, Cpl. Fred 

Morrow from Mississippi, Staff Sgt. Foster of Birmingham, and Private Sherwood of the Royal Canadian Ordnance corps write letters 

home under the eye of Miss Geneva Holmes, Red Cross staff member. Lower left, another picture of Miss MacDougald, whose title is per- 

sonal service director. Right, John Caswell Smith, director of the Duchess street club, confers with Miss Daisy Carry, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
and his British secretary, Miss Helen Dick. Mr. Smith was formerly with the Boston, Mass., Urban League 
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Heaven Has Changed 


By Chester B. Himes 


charge and with his company 

hurled himself against the enemy 
and was shot and killed. The next thing 
he knew he was in a hot, fertile country, 
walking down a dusty road between 
two fields of blossoming cotton stretch- 
ing to the horizons. 

He walked and wiped his brow and 
looked from side to side and saw thou- 
sands of Negro men, women, and chil- 
dren picking cotton and singing a 
spiritual. They sang loudly and defi- 
antly and even a little rebelliously. 

He walked on through the dust, lis- 
tening to the chorus of loud, defiant, 
rebellious voices, and he came to a fu- 
neral procession. A casket was being 
carried to church in an old, rickety 
wagon, and a score or ‘so of very old 
and gray-haired Negro men and women 
were following it, their new shoes kick- 
ing up the dust. They were singing 
also, but a different spiritual, one more 
resigned, less defiant: “Swing low sweet 
chariot, comin’ for to carry me home 


A: EGRO soldier heard the order to 


The soldier stopped and asked one 
of them who was dead, and was told, 
“Po Uncle Tom is dead.” 

The workers in the field had also seen 
the funeral procession and when the 
soldier passed they called to him and 
asked, ““Who’s dead ?” and he told them, 
“Po Uncle Tom is dead.” 

They asked, “You kill ’im?” 

He said, “Naw, I din kill ’im. Guess 
his time- just come.” 

They stopped working and began 
shouting and singing and dancing and 
they yelled back and forth to each other, 
“Uncle Tom is dead! Uncle Tom is 
dead !” 

A tall, thin, sour-faced, white man, 
the only white man whom the soldier 
had seen, came to them and asked what 
was the trouble that they have stopped 
work to dance and sing. 

They told him, “Mistah Crow, Uncle 
Tom is dead.” And they asked permis- 
sion to attend the funeral, because Mis- 
tah Crow is the “Little Boss Man” and 
they can’t go anywhere unless Mistah 
Crow lets them. 

But Mr. Crow said they couldn’t go. 
“What you wanna go to Tom’s funeral 
for?” he asked them. “You never did 
like him.” 

They told Mr. Crow they wanted to 

so they could shout; and when Mr. 
ew asked them what they wanted to 
shout about, one big, strapping, young 





This is a story within a story in 
language easy to understand 


fellow said, “Ain’t this heav’n; ain’t we 
s’posed to shout all over God's 
heaven ?” 

Mr. Crow ordered them back to work, 
but the big, strapping fellow argued 
that he ought to be allowed to go be- 
cause he was Uncle Tom’s son. 

But Mr. Crow still said no. There 
was nothing Mr. Crow liked better 
than to say no. 

Uncle Tom’s son turned to the others 
and said, “Les go anyhow. Ain’t we all 
Uncle Tom’s chillun ?”’ 

So they threw down their sacks and 
started off to the funeral. 

But when they got to the church they 
were barred at the door by a huge mon- 
ster, neither man nor beast, who was 
bound in iron and held a big club in 
each hand. 

“Soldier, you can enter,” said the 
monster, but the others he pushed away. 

“But Mistah Tradition, we are Uncle 
Tom’s_ chillun,” contended Uncle 
Tom’s son. 

“You can’t shout at a funeral,” de- 
clared Tradition adamantly. “It just 
ain’t being done.” 

So Uncle Tom’s children stood out- 
side and shouted. 

Inside the church, the soldier sat and 
listened to the service, every now and 
then wiping away the blood from his 
wounds. 

The Little God preached the sermon. 
He was not little in stature, only in im- 
portance. In stature he was immense 
with a big body and a huge belly and 
a bristling, iron-gray beard. His voice 
was a rolling, booming, pleading, cry- 
ing, shouting, fantastic thing which in- 
spired the elderly people sitting in the 
church to jump and shout, “Amen! 
Glory to the Lawd! Halleluah!” He 
was black. 

However, the Big God who lived 
over across the fields where the tall 
spires of white marble castles arose was 
white. In stature, He was little. 

The Little God praised the virtues of 
Uncle Tom. He said Uncle Tom had 
been a good servant and the Big God 
had been pleased with him. He la- 
mented the fact that Uncle Tom’s chil- 
dren were not like their father; and he 
condemned their sinfulness in shouting 
at their father’s funeral. He threatened 
to report them to the Big God. 


Outside, Uncle Tom’s children lis- 
tened with expressions of trepidation. 
If he told the Big God on them, no tell- 
ing what would happen, ’cause the Big 
God’s people were a wild and vicious 
people who fought each other and killed 
each other and were never content to be 
peaceful and happy. They did not want 
any trouble with the Big God’s people. 

So after Uncle Tom was buried, 
Uncle Tom’s son went among the chil- 
dren and tried to persuade them to elect 
a new god. 

“We want a young god,” he told 
them. “One who will protect and guide 
us and won’t always be running to the 
Big God to have us chastised.” 

But Uncle Tom’s children were 
scared and cautious and said that God 
would strike them dead long before they 
could elect a new god. 

Uncle Tom’s son became angry and 
disgusted and denounced them as cow- 
ards and sheep and disclaimed them and 
said he would have no more to do with 
them; and he cast his eyes at maidens 
in an effort to forget. 

He saw a beautiful, lucious lass with 
breasts like smoky mountains and eyes 
like ripe muscadines and he fell in love 
with her and he walked with her in the 
cool of the evening and picked cotton 
in the row next to hers and slyly helped 
her fill her bag and when it was too 
heavy he carried it for her. 

The Little God noticed and berated 
him for his sin. 

“How can it be sinful to love when 
the Bible says to love?” Uncle Tom's 
son asked. 

“The Bible mean to love thy neigh- 
bor,” the Little God said. 

“Well, ain’t she my neighbor?” Uncle 
Tom’s son argued. 

But the Little God threatened to 
punish him if he persisted. 

Uncle Tom’s son became sullen and 
defiant and did not reply and that night 
he slipped out with the lass and they 
whistled a boogie beat in the woods and 
danced to their own music. But the 
Little God had followed them and spied 
upon them and he ran up to them and 
turned the maiden into grass and walked 
upon it. Uncle Tom’s son raised his 
hand as if to strike the Little God, and 
the Little God became frightened 
walked away with as much dignity as 
he could command, And Uncle Tom’s 
son ran back to his cabin and drew up 

(Continued on page 83) 
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First Ladies of Colored America—No. 7 


MISS MARY L. WILLIAMS, president of the American Teachers Association, is an instructor in the Garnet high school, Charleston, West 

Virginia, and the only classroom teacher ever-elected head of the A.T.A An alumnus of West Virginia State college and -the graduate school 

of Ohio State university, Miss Williams has been active in a number of religious organisations; as a ‘teacher in the Charleston cooperative 

i for religious workers, director of the vacation church schools and director of the young people’s work in the First Baptist church of 
éston, 

Miss Williams is a member of the executir 
of the non-partisan council. on 
Charleston Women’s Civic Cou 

egion of the American Teach 


'e committee of the Charleston NAACP and director of its junior youth council, local chairman 

public affairs of the A:K.A. sorority and president of the -Colleagues, a club which is an affiliate of the 

neil. She has served as\secretary of the West Virginia State. Teachers Association, president of the Fourth 

ers Association and was twice elected general vice-president of the national A.T.A. before becoming president 
of that body 





MISS HULDA M. LYTTLE, dean of the school of nursing at Meharry Medical college, Nashville, Tenn., is an alumnus of the Meharry 
school of nursing. She did graduate work at the universities of California and Michigan and at the University of Toronto School of 
Nursing, Toronto, Canada, as a Rockefeller fellow. She has held positions as dean of women and school nurse at Southern university, 
Baton Rouge, La.; superintendent of nurses at Wheatley Provident hospital, Kansas City, Missouri and at Meharry Medical college 


school of nursing, as well as the superintendentship of the George W. Hubbard hospital in Nashville. Miss Lyttle is a member of 
National League of Nursing Education, the National Association of Colored Graduate Nurses and Lambda Pi Alphi nurse’s sorority. In 
1941 she was presented a meritorious award by the trustees, faculty and alumni of Meharry 
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MRS. NETTIE COX RANSOM, member of the national board of the YWCA, is active in both church and civic movements in her community. 
he is chairman of the advisory committee of the Indianapolis, Indiana USO and was for many years chairman of the committee of management 
of the Phyllis Wheatley branch of the YWCA. She is a member of the Bethel AME church and the mother of six children, five boys and 
@ girl, with one son, Willard, stationed at Tuskegee Flying school. Mrs. Ransom was born in Jackson, Miss., and is a graduate of Walden 
unwversity, Nashville, Tenn. Her husband is attorney F. B. Ransom, manager of the Madam C. J. Walker Manufacturing Company 





The Crisis 


MRS. BENELLA R. LEE, whose home is Kansas City, Kansas, is president of the Kansas Association of Colored Women and secretary of 
the board of directors of the Douglas hospital in that city. She is treasurer of the Central Association of Colored Women, an affiliate of the 
national organization. An active member of the First AME church, Mrs. Lee holds the positions of president of the federated clubs of 
her church and corresponding secretary of the Women’s Mite Missionary society of the Nebraska conference. She is a member of the Order 
of the Eastern Star, aw organization in which she has served as Past Worthy Matron of the Star Bethleham chapter and Past Grand 
Electa of Prince Hall Grand Court of the Heroines of Jericho 
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Heaven Has Changed 
(Continued from page 78) 


a petition, asking for an election of a 
new god. 

The petition was passed around at 
night and read by candle light and 
signed with crude pens; and secret 
meetings were held. Finally, when 
enough signatures had been secured, 
Uncle Tom’s son presented the petition 
to Mr. Crow. 

But Mr. Crow said no; he refused to 
hold an election. “Whoever heard of 
Uncle Tom’s children voting?” 


HE next day at work Uncle Tom’s 
son told the children what Mr. 
Crow had said; and he told them, “Old 
Jim Crow has got to go!” 
Back and forth they whispered to one 
another, “Old Jim Crow has got to go!” 
Led by Uncle Tom’s son, they threw 
down their sacks and rebelled and or- 
ganized a great procession and marched 
toward the big manor house where the 
Big God lived. And they shouted, 
“OLD JIM CROW HAS GOT TO 
GO!” 


The Big God came out to meet them 
and He asked them what was the 
trouble; and they told Him they wanted 
to hold an election for a god, but that 
Jim Crow wouldn’t let them. 

The Big God asked them to give Him 
a few days to think it over and in the 
mean time ordered them back to work. 

In the meantime the Little God heard 
of their rebellion and he went to the 
Big God and said, “Ain’t I been a good 
god? Ain’t I kept the people from re- 
belling all these years? You can’t get 
rid of me now, just because they rebelled 
one time.” 

But the Big God said, “I don’t know; 
now take dying, if you die one time 
you're dead forever. You gods have got 
to have the confidence of the people or 
they'll get a new god and I won’t even 
know nothing about it. And that might 
cause all kind of trouble here in heaven, 
because if I ain’t got a god out there 
working for me, I can’t stay here two 
minutes.” 

So He decided to let them hold their 
election. But He told them He couldn’t 
let old Jim Crow go. 

“Things would seem mighty strange 
around here without old Jim Crow,” 
He ruminated. 

The people held a big meeting to de- 
termine who to run against the Little 

There were many people in 
heaven who were not Uncle Tom’s chil- 
dren; but were his other relatives; 
brothers, sisters, cousins, and in-laws; 
and these, along with a few of Uncle 


Tom’s children wished to retain the in- 
cumbent Little God. So they withdrew 
from the meeting and held another 
meeting of their own; and they called 
themselves the “Old” and the others 
called themselves the “New”. 

At their meeting, the New nominated 
Uncle Tom’s son to run against the in- 
cumbent Little God. Uncle Tom’s son 
began his campaign by promising first 
of all to get rid of old Jim Crow if he 
was elected a god. And besides which, 
he promised to ask the Big God for 
forty acres and a tractor and a home 
for everybody; and above all the right 
for everybody to pursue happiness. 

Dancers and singers campaigned for 
him and a big dance was held for the 
young jitterbugs. But during the dance, 
the Little God entered and threatened 
to call down fire and brimstone upon 
their heads. 

“There'll be no jitterbugging in 
heaven as long as I’m a god,” he said. 

They stopped because he was a god. 

And then he began his campaign by 
cautioning the people against trying to 
force reforms. He told them they must 
be patient and wait and the good things 
would come to them. He told them 
that he also wanted his worshippers to 
own property and enjoy happiness and 
that he had been trying to get old Jim 
Crow to go for three-quarters of a cen- 
tury; but that violence and rebellion 
were not the ways of the Lord, and he 
has been waiting for old Jim Crow to 
just get up and go of his own accord 
some day. 

The New were piqued because the 
Little God had forbidden them to dance 
and they sought him out and argued that 
there was no more sin in swinging it 
and jitterbugging than there was in 
singing the spirituals. And to prove it, 
they offered to hold a contest between 
swing and the spirituals to see which 
made the people happiest. 

Uncle Tom’s son suggested that they 
hold the contest instead of the election ; 
and they could settle both issues with 
one vote. 

The Little God consented, and for 
several days both sides prepared for the 
contest. 

The contest was finally held, and the 
swing bands came out first and blew 
themselves dizzy and the beating of the 
drums was like drumbeating never 
heard on land or sea; and the jitterbugs 
went into delirium and jumped like 
grasshoppers with seven-league boots 
(man, you shoulda seen them cats). 
When they had passed out from sheer 
exhaustion, the choirs took the stage 
and. began singing the fine old spirituals 
with an enthusiasm hard to imagine and 
the listeners became ecstatic and their 
gazes became transfixed and their lips 
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began to move and they began to sing 
with the choirs with so much joy and 
abundance they could be heard all over 
heaven; and the Big God, busy at His 
work, stopped for a moment to listen. 

When the vote was held, the spirit- 
uals won. But there were many among 
the New who were not satisfied with 
the result and claimed that the Old had 
stuffed the ballot box. 

The dispute became so violent that 
the Big God was called upon to arbi- 
trate; and He came among them and 
spoke to them. He told them that He 
had Little Gods for all of the people on 
earth and in heaven and that He was 
sorry they seemed dissatisfied with 
their Little God. He had been wonder- 
ing for some time just what He ought 
to do about it, He said. 

Then He talked to the Little God; 
and He told him that times had changed 
and that in order to be a good god, a 
god had to change with the times—that 
only gods who could keep up with the 
demands of their worshippers could re- 
main gods. 


Therefore, He proposed a plan. He 
would retain the Little God because the 
Little God, being old, was wise in the 
ways of men, and wisdom was needed. 
But He would appoint Uncle Tom’s son 
the Little God’s assistant, because Uncle 
Tom’s son was young and spirited and 
courageous, and courage was also 
needed. In that way the young could 
balance the old and the old the young, 
and that would help everybody to be 
happy. 

Now, happiness and joy reign in 
heaven. Old Jim Crow is gone to hell 
where he belongs. And the people dance 
and sing. They sing spirituals and the 
swing bands blow their toppers and the 
young folks jitterbug and no one thinks 
it is sinful anymore. And the maiden 
whom the Little God turned into grass 
has been made into a maiden once more. 
Peace grows and flourishes on the 
peoples’ forty acres and they harvest it 
with their new tractors and sweep their 
homes with new brooms and dress their 
children in pretty clothes. 


ELL, it happens that one night 
the soldier returns to earth and 
he sees the soldiers in his regiment pre- 
paring to advance into battle. They are 
glum and morose and when he tries to 
cheer them up, telling them to be brave 
and fight valiantly and not to be afraid 
of death because dying ain’t nothing, 
they say to him that they are not afraid 
to die but that they do not want to go 
to heaven because from all they have 
heard of it, it must be really a drag. 
But the soldier tells them, “You guys 
don’t know nothing, heaven has 
changed.” 
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More Anent the Negro Press 


By Reid E. Jackson 


HAT scathing denunciations of 
the Negro press should appear, 
less than six months apart, in the 
same organ, Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, warrants an objective appraisal of 
all elements involved in the situation. 
Significant, at the outset, is the fact that 
these denouncements issue, first, from 
the pen of a “liberal” southern white 
editor and, second, from a Negro direc- 
tor of race relations for the Council on 
Democracy. It is even more significant, 
if, as a prominent Negro news columnist 
claims, Director Warren H. Brown was 
compelled to “shop around” quite a deal 
before his shoddy manuscript was ac- 
cepted, through prearrangement, by the 
Saturday Review of Literature. Even 
more surprising is the fact that Negro 
Brown is more vitriolic in his castiga- 
tion of the Negro press than Nordic 
Virginius Dabney. 
As a case in point, let us compare 
statements from both writers. Regard- 
ing the Negro press, Dabney opines: 


The colored newspapers reflect, in large 
measure, the attitude of the colored population 
toward the war. Any reader of that press is 
apt to see that while the Negro is loyal to 
America, he has a natural sense of injustice 
and of adverse discrimination at the hands 
of the dominant race. The degree to which 
this injustice and discrimination is being em- 
phasized by Negro editors and other Negro 
leaders at this time, and the insistence with 
which they are demanding a complete and 
immediate revolution in race relations in 
America has aroused no little concern among 
their white friends. These liberal-minded 
whites concede that many grievances of the 
blacks should be corrected, and they concede, 
further, that the Negro’s disabilities are often 
the fault of the whites, but they cannot view 
with other than apprehension the speed with 
which Negro leadership, as exemplified in the 
Negro press, is pushing matters to climax. 


Appraisal of News 


Before proceeding further, it is well 
to introduce pertinent criteria for the 
dispassionate appraisal of any news item 
or report. In sum: (1) the possession 
by the reporter of a well-established 
reputation for integrity, as well as a 
competent and comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the situation involved; (2) the 
position of the reporter, in relation to 
all aspects of the situation, viewed in 
a total and organic wholeness; and (3) 
the presentation of an idea in its entire 
context, The manner in which these 
criteria operate, in the statements under 
present analysis, will be illustrated, as 
the occasion arises, 


Now, to complete our picture, an ex- 


This is one of the many an- 
swers to Warren Brown’s arti- 
cle, “A Negro Warns the Negro 
Press,” which appeared in the 
January “Reader’s Digest” 


cerpt from Brown’s diatribe follows: 


Most Negro newspapers are what they con- 
demn the most prejudiced whites for being. 
They are Negro first and American second. 
They foster segregation by aiming to make 
all Negroes self-conscious before they are 
American conscious. They feed and prosper 
by sensationally playing up to the Negro at 
his worst. When they publish news of the 
white community it is generally an account 
of the white man at his worst. Every inci- 
dent that can be used to breed ill-will between 
the races, is seized upon. If the incident is 
important, they play it up sensationally. If 
it is trivial, they inflate it until it seems im- 
portant. In season and out, they present a 
distorted, dishonest picture of America—and 
of the progress, place and opportunity of the 
Negro in it. f course, there are some 
notable exceptions, Negro newspapers that 
are edited with exceptional skill and high 
ethical standards. 


What more deprecating indictment of a 
public medium of expression and in- 
formation could one find? The irony in 
the entire situation is that white editor 
Dabney does recognize a loyalty on the 
part of the Negro for American democ- 
racy and the war while black director 
Brown impugns the Negro for a sup- 
posed disloyalty to America. For, 
“they,” avow Brown, “are Negro first 
and American second.” Dabney eventu- 
ally, however, joins company with 
Brown when he states, “while the 
Negro . . . has a natural sense of in- 
justice and adverse discrimination at 
the hands of the dominant race... 
many Southerners who have long been 
conspicuous as champions of Negro 
rights, and Northerners as well, are 
saying that much can be done hereafter 
by evolutionary processes in providing 
better levels of living and more valid 
opportunities for the blacks, but that the 
current effort to effect a drastic revolu- 
tion overnight can only result in vio- 
lence and bitterness, with the Negro 
suffering heavily in the end.” 


Propaganda Technique 


In subtle propaganda technique, here, 
Dabney advises that the Negro will see 
better days only when the white race— 
the dominant group—is willing to set 
the stage. This vitiation of democratic 
procedure, as typified in the paternalis- 
tic obliqueness of the majority-minority 


relationship suggested by Dabney, 
rather than the shared circularity of con- 
sensus in intelligently-derived opinion 
—a true basis for democratic action— 
underwrites a case for the Negro press, 
This is just another way of asking why 
a Negro press at all? If this were a 
true democracy, both “Negro” writers 
and “Negro” news would be integrated 
in an American Press. Instead, the 
press (which we perforce dub the white 
press) gives limited space to the activi- 
ties and exploits of the Negro in 
America. Here, then, is where the 
Negro press comes in, as a voice of and 
for Negro activity. 

But, is the Negro press less objective 
than the white press? To answer this 
query requires a statement of purpose 
for a press. Shall this purpose be to 
present the whole news accurately and 
in an unbiased manner or shall it be to 
print what the public likes to read? The 
large sale of tabloids and comic sheets 
well defines the public taste! This 
literary appetite, moreover, could 
scarcely be termed “Negroid”, it is 
simply human. This, publishers gener- 
ally recognize. Your present writer re- 
calls hearing the candid admission of a 
mid-western publisher, in answer to the 
interrogations of a college forum group, 
that the newspaper not only caters to 
the satiable gullibility of a reading pub- 
lic but also ignores the possibility of 
refining the public’s literary taste 
through a deliberate choice of news ma- 
terial. Obviously, then, if we would 
argue ipso facto, the white reading pub- 
lic is not so much concerned about the 
everyday activity of the Negro. But 
can we be altogether sure? What we 
can attest to with surety is that the 
white press seldom serves its reading 
public with wholesome Negro news; 
even though it has diminished its ten- 
dency to regale one with stories of the 
criminal penchant and ludicrous antics 
of the Negro. All this poses the ques- 
tion as to whether the Negro or the 
white press presents the whole story. 
Let us see. 


Negro Press Loyal 


Negro Brown submits the view that 
“most Negro newspapers . . . foster 
segregation by aiming to make all 
Negroes race-conscious before they are 
American-conscious”. How Brown af- 
rives at such a conclusion is indeed diffi- 
cult to understand. Invariably, the 


(Continued on page 86) 
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U.S. Signal Corps Photos 
(evtain to be ranked as one of the great engineering feats of the war is the construction in record time of the Alcan highway to Alaska. 


egro engineer troops played an important part in cutting this road through the wilderness and mountains. Upper photo shows the laying 
of a corduroy road. Lower view gives an idea of the kind of giant road-building machinery operated by colored troops 
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The Negro Press 


(Continued from page 84) 


Negro press has harangued the Negro 
to both recognize and seek his rightful 
place in the purported democracy of 
American society. This fact somehow 
seems to escape the attention of Mr. 
Brown. Indeed, the Negro press is per- 
forming a creditable service in its 
utopian search for a truly functioning 
democracy, as it matches the vague 
generalities of a white press with a spe- 
cific delineation of the need to integrate 
minority elements into the warp and 
woof of the American fabric of society. 
If the white press would wage such 
campaign, this would leave no place for 
a Negro press! 

“Every incident,” contends Brown, 
“that can be used [by the Negro Press] 
to breed ill-will between the races is 
seized upon.” This, too, appears con- 
trary to fact when one views the con- 
stant pleading of the Negro press for 
shared understanding and action be- 
tween the two races. The Negro press 
—the legitimate Negro press at least— 
seeks to dispel rather than to breed 
racial misunderstanding. If such were 
not the case, how does Brown explain 
the Pittsburgh Courier “Double V For 
Victory” program. What better har- 
binger of interracial understanding is 
extant? Perhaps Mr. Brown considers 
it treason for Negroes to suggest that 
they work side by side with whites. But, 
“in season and out,” avers Brown, 
“they [the Negro press] present a dis- 
torted, dishonest picture of America— 
and of the progress, place and oppor- 
tunity of the Negro in it.” Once more 
this is more a statement of opinion than 
of fact. To be truthful about it, the 
white press more often distorts the pic- 
ture of the Negro in American society. 
The following example testifies to such 
practice. The writer recently sat in on 
educational conference in a white state 
university before which a renowned 
southern sociologist devoted the major 
part of his discourse to the disfavored 
position of the Negro in the present 
Southern society and the consequent 
challenge to southern education, which 
white educators must recognize and 
meet. When a report of the meeting 
appeared in the morning daily, the per- 
functory closing remarks of the speaker 
were treated at detailed length and the 
bare statement that “the role of the 
Negro was mentioned” closed the arti- 
cle. You should be able, no doubt, to 
muvItiply this example. 


Fair News Coverage 


But to return to our primary con- 
sideration, the Negro press, if allowed to 
be present, would have printed a fuller 


text of the enlightened statement. Who, 
then, is a dishonest reporter—the white 
or Negro press? 


Robert L. Jack 


History of NAACP Published 


Robert L. Jack, member of the depart- 
ment of social sciences of Morgan State 
college, has written a History of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. The book traces the 
history and growth of the association 
from its beginning in 1909 until 1939. 


NAACP Movie Completed 


The documentary technicolor movie, 
“On Guard,” depicting the work of the 
NAACP has been completed. The pic- 
ture, which shows the nation-wide ac- 
tivities of the association, has as its nar- 
rator Canada Lee, star of the Broadway 
production, “Native Son.” 


Woman Physician Dies 


Dr. Verina Morton Jones, one of 
the first woman physicians in America, 
died at the Brooklyn, N. Y., home of 
her daughter-in-law, February 3. A 
practicing physician for many years in 
Brooklyn, she was an alumnus of the 
University of North Carolina, 1877, the 
only year when Negroes were graduated 
from that institution. From 1913-1923 
Dr. Jones was a member of the board 
of directors of the NAACP and she 
had, until recently, served as a social 
worker in Hempstead, N. Y. 


Barthé’s Art Featured 


The February issue of Design, a maga- 
zine of art, contains an article by Alain 
Locke on “The Sculpture of Richmond 
Barthé.” In addition to the discussion of 
the work of Mr. Barthé there are repro- 
ductions of three of his statues. 


The Crisis 


When we apply the criteria enunci- 
ated earlier, we can establish even a 
stronger case for the Negro press. In 
the first place, who is it that suffers dis. 
crimination and prejudice? Since the 
Negro is the recipient of such treat- 
ment, is he not in a better position than 
the white reporter to reveal what actu- 
ally is occurring to the Negro, in al] 
its aspects? Moreover, the white re. 
porter is usually circumscribed by an 
implicit covenant as to what is Negro 
news. To summarize, whatever Negro 
news “breaks” into the white press is 
usually lifted out of its context so as 
not to offend the mass of the white 
reading public. On the other hand, this 
writer would question Brown’s conten- 
tion that “relatively few whites read the 
Negro newspapers.” The fewness may 
be numerical rather than relative. 


Re: Mr. Brown 


Our first criterion we have reserved 
to the last. Who after all, is this Mr. 
Brown? We cannot afford to be sub- 
jectively emotional and say that he is 
of no consequence because we have not 
heard of him. But a diligent search of 
reputable records does not reveal a 
Warren H. Brown, as a recipient of the 
Doctor of Philosophy degree,* of which 
the Saturday Review of Literature 
seems to lack knowledge but the 
Reader’s Digest assigns him. Still, we 
will not be prejudiced and state cate- 
gorically, or should we say dogmatically, 
that Brown is not a Ph. D. However, 
we can say that a review of bibliographic 
indices discloses that this seems to be 
Warren H. Brown’s maiden contribu- 
tion, at least to “big-time” literature. 
The point to be made is that Brown's 
statements do not represent those of an 
authority. The paradox is that Brown 
is guilty of the very charge he levels 
against the Negro press, to wit: “When 
a Negro runs seriously afoul of the 
law, the Negro press seldom stops to 
ask the facts. It goes to town in flaming 
headlines to turn the matter to race 
rousing account.” Those who are ob 
servant know that the Negro press 
employs full-fledged and well-qualified 
correspondents who display valiant 
courage in an investigation of the facts, 
even on a hostile scene. Finally, we 
agree with erudite (?) Brown that @ 
“sensation-mongering Negro . . . creates 
the impression that the Negro who 
speaks loudest and most is represents 
tive of most Negroes. That, happily 
for all of us, is not the case.” Mr. 
Brown, himself, belongs in this category 
he derides and, happily, he does nt 
speak for all Negroes! 


*It has now come to light that the degree 
was obtained at the New School for 
Research. 
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Ask Return of FEPC Powers: A 
solid front against any weakening of 
the Committee on Fair Employment 
Practice was presented to Manpower 
Chief Paul V. McNutt in Washington, 
D. C., February 19, by a conference 
of 20 or more leaders of organizations 
and movements which had protested 
against the sudden cancellation on Janu- 
ary 9 of the scheduled hearings of the 
committee into discrimination in em- 
ployment on railroads. 

Speaker after speaker at the confer- 
ence urged (1) restoring FEPC to its 
independent status under the White 
House and removing it from the War 
Manpower Commission; (2) an imme- 
diate re-scheduling of the cancelled rail- 
road hearings and also cancelled hear- 
ings on discrimination against Latin- 
Americans in the Southwest; (3) giving 
the committee sanctions in the form not 
only of public hearings, but of money 





Along the N.A.A.C.P. Battlefront 





penalties and liquidated damages; (4) 
giving the committee an adequate staff 
and budget; (5) keeping in service the 
members of the present committee who 
have not resigned. The entire group 
was against a paid committee such as 
has been suggested from time to time 
by government spokesmen. 

In urging independent status for the 
committee, the conferees said such status 
should be “sufficient to protect it from 
the veto power of government officials, 
other than the Chief Executive.” 

Present at the conference were War 
Manpower Commissioner Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt, Attorney General Francis Biddle. 
Fowler Harper and Charlotte Carr. 
McNutt opened the conference at 10 a.m. 
but had to leave at noon and Fowler 
Harper, his deputy, took the chair. 
Among the representatives present were: 
Walter White, NAACP secretary; A. 
Philip Randolph. president of the Broth- 







































Annual meeting of the Richmond, Virginia, branch at which Dr. Charlotte Hawkins Brown, president of Palmer Memorial institute, was 
principal speaker. Officers for 1943 were installed. Dr. J. M. Tinsley, (standing at right of speaker's table) who was re-elected president 


erhood of Sleeping Car Porters; Lester 
Granger, secretary of the National Ur- 
ban League; Sidney Hollander, Jewish 
Coordinating Committee; Mrs. M. O. 
Bousfield, Women’s Advisory Council, 
War Manpower Commission; Dorothy 
Funn, Negro Victory Committee; P. B. 
Young, Southern Charter Conference ; 
Willard Townsend, CIO; Abner Green, 
National Committee to Protect the For- 
eign Born; Samuel Rosenwen, National 
Lawyer’s Guild; Roger Baldwin, Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union ; Prof. George 
Sanchez, Universityof Texas, represent- 
ing Lulacs (Spanish-American organi- 
zation ) ; Rev. Francis W. McPeete, Fed- 
eral Council of Churches ; Willard John- 
stone, National Conference of Christians 
and Jews; John W. Davis, Conference 
of Land Grant Colleges; William Orn- 
bern, American Federation of Labor, 
representing William Green; John P. 
Davis, Southern Conference of Human 
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Welfare; Gordon Hancock, Southern 
Charter Conference; Monsignor Ryan, 
Catholic University. 


Probe Housing Authority Jim 
Crow: Verification of the charge made 
by the Detroit, Michigan, NAACP 
branch that Negroes are to be segre- 
gated into 300 units of the Eight Mile 
Road Housing Project in Detroit and 
barred entirely from the Willow Lodge 
Project at Ypsilanti, was asked in a 
wire, sent February 10, from the 
NAACP to Herbert Emmerich, com- 
missioner of the National Housing 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 

The association stated that although 
all indications pointed to the fact that 
the local authorities favor a bi-racial 
occupancy of the dormitories, Mr. Em- 
merlich vetoed local plans for non- 
segregation and non-discriminatory oc- 
cupancy and ordered segregation at 
Eight Mile Road Project and the bar- 
ring of all Negroes from the Ypsilanti 
Project. 

In answer to the NAACP’s request 
that the discriminatory decision be re- 
versed, Mr. Emmerich, in a telegram 
to the association dated February 16, 


stated that the National Housing Agen- ° 


cy’s policy “is to provide war housing 
equal in quality and in quantity propor- 
tionate to estimated need for both Ne- 
groes and whites” and added that no 
changes were to be made in the “occu- 
pancy patterns” set by the local hous- 
ing authorities. 


Rehearing in Alabama Rape Case 
Denied: Motion for a rehearing, filed 
in Mobile, Alabama, January 28, in the 
case of Henry Daniels and Curtis Robin- 
son, who allegedly committed rape on a 
white woman, was overruled by the 
State Supreme Court, February 19. 
The men, whose death sentences were 
affirmed by the Supreme Court of Ala- 
bama, are represented by Samuel W. 
Pipes. 

The rehearing was sought on the 
grounds that the prosecuting counsel, 
in making the opening statement to the 
jury, did not confine himself to state- 
ments which were based on facts ad- 
missible in evidence and that prosecu- 
ting counsel asked witnesses many 
illegal questions at the trial. 

Additional grounds included in the 
motion were that there were statements 
put into evidence which were injurious 
to the characters of the accused men and 
the court admitted into evidence certain 
conversations between the accused men 
which were not parts of any crime and 
were not admissible as evidence. 

The defense of the men is being di- 
rected by the Regional Conference of 
Southern Branches of the NAACP of 
which J. L. LeFlore is chairman. 
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Richetta G. Randolph, left, office manager of the NAACP national office and private secretary 
to Walter White, is congratulated by Mary White Ovington, NAACP board member, on 
completion of thirty years of service 


Ask Mixed Air Corps: Its request 
that Negro aviation cadets be trained 
at all air bases and in all branches of 
the Army Air Forces without discrimi- 
nation was renewed by the NAACP in 
a letter to Secretary of War Stimson, 
February 5, following the resignation 
of Judge William H. Hastie as Civilian 
Aide to the Secretary of War. 

The NAACP letter pointed out that 
although Negro cadets had been gradu- 
ated and given their wings as early as 
March 7, 1942, so far none of them has 
seen any combat service. 

“On the other hand,” the letter stated, 
“white cadets who have been graduated 
since March 7, 1942, are already flying, 
fighting and winning medals on the bat- 
tlefronts in Europe, North Africa and 
the Southwest Pacific.” 

The NAACP reiterated its objections 
to the jim crow training base at Tuske- 
gee and to the exclusion of Negro cadets 
from training in the piloting of multi- 
engined aircraft, as bombardiers, aerial 
gunners and navigators. 

“We are sure you cannot have failed 
to estimate the amount of cynical dis- 
couragement spread through the Negro 
population by the resignation of Judge 
Hastie and his statements thereupon,” 
stated the letter. “Only prompt and 
forthright action, breaking cleanly with 
past traditions, can restore in part some 
confidence among Negro Americans that 
this war is in truth a struggle for the 
Four Freedoms.” 


Negro Troops Remove Seattle 
Snow: The use of Negro troops, 
brought sixty miles from Fort Lewis to 
clean snow in downtown Seattle, Wash- 
ington, while none of the white soldiers 
at nearby Fort Lawton was detailed for 
this work, brought a protest from the 
NAACP. 

In a letter to Secretary of War Stim- 
son, February 1, the association said: 

“Is it the purpose of the War De- 
partment to use Negro troops drawing 
a pay of $50 a month to relieve munici- 
palities of the legitimate expenses for 
carrying on the regular services to the 
populations of these cities? These men 
could not protest. They are in the 
Army and had to obey orders. 

“This Association and colored people 
generally are properly outraged that 
only their troops should have been se- 
lected for this duty. The respect for the 
Negro soldier is not enhanced in the 
minds of his fellow white Americans by 
the fact that commanding generals se- 
lect him for menial labor tasks in the 
downtown section of a great American 
city. The morale of Negro civilians and 
their enthusiasm for the war effort are 
not enhanced by the knowledge that the 
War Department is making such use of 
the men who are supposed to be fighting 
for democracy.” 


First 1943 Lynching: The Albany, 
Georgia, NAACP branch has obtained 
affidavits of the lynching of Robert Hall, 
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Members of the Philadelphia, Pa., youth council. Standing at the extreme right is Madison S. Jones, Jr., who was, until his resignation 
February 8, youth director of the NAACP 


who was beaten and dragged to death, 
January 29, at Newton, Baker County, 
Georgia, while in the custody of Sheriff 
Claude Screws and night policeman 
Frank Jones. The NAACP has sent the 
information to the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

Hall’s body bore 21 contusions and 
abrasions, the back of his skull was 
beaten soft, his wrist was cut as though 
lacerated by handcuffs and his clothing 
was torn to pieces. 

Mrs. Annie Pearl Hall, the widow, 
stated that on Friday night, January 29, 
at about 12 o’clock, policeman Jones 
aroused Hall and ordered him to dress 
and go with him, stating that George C. 
Durm and _ his brother, John C., had 

€n out a warrant for the arrest of 
Hall for stealing tires from the truck 


owned by them. Later the Durm broth-* 
ers denied that they had sworn such a 
warrant. Hall was handcuffed by the 
night policeman and taken away in an 
automobile driven by the sheriff. On 
the following morning the wife and rela- 
tives of Hall went to the jail to visit 
him and were told by the jailor that Hall 
had been sent to the hospital. 


Decree Signed in Teachers’ Salary 
Case: A decree in favor of Dorothy E. 
Roles and the Newport News (Virginia) 
Teachers’ Association, in which the 
court declared that discrimination evi- 
denced in teachers’ salary discrepancies 
there is based solely on race and color, 
has been signed by Judge Luther B. 
Way of the Eastern District Federal 
Court of Virginia, it was announced, 


January 27, by Oliver W. Hill and Dr. 
Leon A. Ransom, members of the 
NAACP legal staff. The suit was filed 
on December 24, 1941, against the 
school board of the city of Newport 
News to equalize the salaries of Negro 
and white teachers. 

Dr. Ransom said that this decree was 
the first to be issued on any of the school 
teachers’ salary cases brought by the 
NAACP throughout the South in which 
the judgment was based upon the find- 
ing of fact. In all other school teachers’ 
salary cases the school boards had them- 
selves eventually agreed to salary in- 
creases. The Newport News school 
board in defending itself offered as one 
explanation for the difference in size 
between white and Negro teachers’ sala- 
ries the reason that the cost of living of 
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white teachers is substantially greater 
than that of Negro teachers. 

Judge Way said in his opinion. : 
it is patent that the difference in the cost 
of living cannot be the basis of a valid 
discrimination under the Constitution. 
It will not justify a school board or any 
other school authorities in paying sub- 
stantially greater salary, all other things 
being equal, to a white teacher than a 
colored one.” 


“ 


Student Fights to Enter U. of K.: 
The University of Kentucky contends 
that it is not necessary for a Negro engi- 
neering student to make application with 
them because a similar course is offered 
at the Kentucky State college for Ne- 
groes. In answer to a complaint filed 
by Charles Lamont Eubanks, 18-year- 
old student who attempted to register 
at the university’s civil engineering 
school, September, 1941, they filed the 
above answer ‘in the Federal court at 
Lexington, Kentucky, January 23. 

Prentice Thomas, NAACP special 
counsel who is representing Eubanks, 
said that the University of Kentucky 
now claims that the Kentucky State 
college for Negroes at Frankfort offers 
an engineering course which the plain- 
tiff may attend. The NAACP charges 
that at the time of Eubanks’ initial appli- 
cation neither Kentucky State college 
nor the Louisville Municipal college, 
Kentucky’s two Negro schools, offered 
any such courses according to the col- 
lege’s respective deans. Even at the pres- 
ent time the engineering course offered 
at the Kentucky State college for Ne- 
groes is not the equivalent of the course 
offered at the University of Kentucky, 
the NAACP asserted. 


Habeas Corpus Sought in Soldiers’ 
Case: Arguments on the petition for 
habeas corpus in the cases of three 
soldiers convicted on a rape charge were 
heard on February 10 at New Orleans, 
Louisiana, by the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the fifth circuit with Judges 
Sibley, Holmes and McCall sitting. 

The hearing was on the order to show 

cause why the writ, served on Warden 
Ryan of the Federal Detention head- 
quarters should not be issued. 
U. S. Attorney LaFargue, who con- 
victed the three men, represented the 
warden and argued that the court did 
not have jurisdiction to issue the writ. 
NAACP special counsel Thurgood Mar- 
shall cited a case where the U. S. Su- 
preme Court held the CCA could issue 
a writ where an appeal was pending if 
such an act was necessary to maintain 
its jurisdiction over the case. In the 
present case an appeal is pending. 

The court decided to take the matter 
under advisement. The three soldiers, 
Lawrence Mitchell, John Bordenave and 


Richard P. Adams were convicted of 
criminal attack on a white woman last 
summer. The trial was held in a Federal 
court. NAACP lawyers were called into 
the case after the conviction to carry 
on the appeal. Their petition for a 
habeas corpus writ (which would free 
the men) is based on their contention 
that the United States government, tech- 
nically, had no jurisdiction in the first 
instance, and that the conviction of the 
men in a Federal court was illegal. 


Branch News 


California: At the February 1 meeting of 
the Fresno branch the following officers were 
installed: Mrs. Ethel Gardner, president; 
Calvin Saunders and Walter Edmonson, vice 
presidents; Mrs. Pattie Winfield, secretary 
and Raymond Hunter, treasurer. 

The Tulare branch held a program, Febru- 
ary 6, in celebration of the 80th anniversary 
of the signing of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion. Guest speaker for the evening was Wil- 
liam A. Bigby, Jr., of Fresno. 


Connecticut: The drive of the Bridgeport 
branch closed with 1,052 members. Prizes 
were awarded to workers recruiting the largest 
number of new members. First prize winner 
was Albert Cannady, recipient of a $25 war 
bond, with the second prize, $10 in war stamps, 


The Crisis 


won by Mary H. Thornton. The Bridgeport 
membership increased by 702 over that of last 
year. Madison S. Jones, Jr., directed the 
campaign. 

A variety program celebrating the 34th 
anniversary of the NAACP was held, Febru- 
ary 11, by the New Haven branch. 


Delaware: The Wilmington branch spon. 
sored an open meeting, February 14, to in- 
troduce a civil right bill before the Delaware 
State Legislature. Speakers included Roy 
Wilkins, assistant secretary; Rev. Marshail 
L. Shephard, former Pennsylvania legislator, 
and Isaac A. Thornton, president of the 
National Colored Democratic Association. 


Georgia: A drive for 10,000 new members 
was opened by the Atlanta branch, January 
30, with Mrs. Daisy Lampkin, field secretary, 
principal speaker at the mass meeting which 
officially began the campaign. 

The Savannah branch was host at the first 
state-wide conference of Georgia branches, 
held January 15-17. Seven of the eleven 
branches responded with delegates and plans 
were made to carry out a campaign of edu- 
cation to inform white and colored Georgians of 
the work of the NAACP; a stand was taken 
against the poll tax, and it was agreed by 
the conference to support the retirement fund 
for Negro teachers. Officers elected were: 
Dr. Ralph M. Gilbert, Savannah, president; 
C. L. Harper, Atlanta, vice president; N. M. 
Thomas, Columbus, secretary; Mrs. M. Har- 
rington, Brunswick, assistant secretary; Rev. 
M. F. Adams, Albany, treasurer, and Mrs. 
Stella J. Reeves, Savannah, chairman of the 
youth council. 


Illinois: A memorial service for the late Dr. 


Scout troop number 48, Savannah, Georgia, which was among the first of the 503 young people 
to enroll in the youth council of the NAACP there 
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George Washington Carver was held by the 
Centralia branch, January 24. William H. 
Pryor, branch president, presided and the 
memorial address was given by Dr. Wilfred 
Noble, pastor of the First Baptist church 


hite). 
a Lincoln-Douglas dinner meet- 
ing of the Springfield branch was held Feb- 
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tuary 12 with I. B. English the principal 
speaker. 


Maryland: The Baltimore branch spon- 
sored a police school which opened January 
27 to help prepare men for the Baltimore 
City police examinations which were held 
on February 25. The school was an out- 
growth of the branch’s determination to in- 
crease the number of Negro policemen in 
that city. 


Massachusetts: The Boston branch held its 
annual banquet February 11. Speakers were 
Lt.-Col. Howard Donovan Queen, executive 
officer of the 366th regiment stationed at 
Fort Devens and First Lt. Mildred E. Car- 
ter of the WAAC. 


Michigan: A special meeting of the newly 
organized Battle Creek branch was held Feb- 
ruary 9. A report of the executive committee 
was received. 


Missouri: The February meeting of the 
St. Louis branch presented the new princi- 
pal of the Washington technical high school 
who outlined the plans being made to in- 
crease vocational education in the city. The 
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branch is fighting for passage of a civil 
rights bill introduced in the Missouri Legis- 
lature by Edwin F. Kenswil. 


New Jersey: The Lakewood branch held its 
first meeting early in February and was ad- 
dressed by Howard Waxwood, Jr., who spoke 
of the need for such an organization in that 
community. 


New York: The annual observance of 
Negro history week was sponsored by the 
Mamaroneck branch February 25-28. “Prog- 
ress of a Race” was the topic of discussion. 

An interracial banquet, sponsored jointly by 
the Rochester branch, the Federation of 
Churches and the Council of Church Women, 
was held February 18. It was in the nature 
of a memorial service honoring the late George 
Washington Carver and Franz Boas, noted 
anthropologist. 


Ohio: The Cleveland branch sponsored a 
memorial service for Dr. George W. Carver, 
February 14. Dr. W. F. Cooper, head of the 
chemistry department of Iowa State univer- 
sity and Dr. Harry Richardson, chaplain of 
Tuskegee institute, were the principal speak- 
ers. 





LEGAL DIRECTORY 








The following directory of some of the many colored lawyers in this country is carried in 
response to numerous inquiries from readers desiring to contact attorneys outside their home 
towns. THE CRISIS maintains no legal bureau, and the N.A.A.C.P. handles only cases involv- 
ing color discrimination, segregation or denial of citizenship rights. 


ARKANSAS 
Scipio A. Jones 
201 Century Bidg., Little Rock 
Telephone: 4-0907 


Waters Mcintosh 
1900 Howard St., Little Rock 


CALIFORNIA 
H. L. Richardson 
1557 7th Street, Oakland 
Telephone: 5998 
CONNECTICUT 


Earley Emmett Cable 
70 Dixwell Avenue, New Haven 


Telephone: 5-0302 
DELAWARE 
Louis L. Redding 
1002 French St., Wilmington 
Telephone: 3-1924 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Thos. P. Bomar 
1944 9th St., N. W., Washington 
Telephone: DE 4314-DE 2353 


George Arthur Parker 
1922 13th St., N. W., Washington 
Telephone: North 8843 


KANSAS 
John Q. Sayers 
P. O, Box 186, Hill City 
Telephone: | 

MARYLAND 

William T. Buckner 

2429 McCulloh St., Baltimore 

Telephone: Lafayette 0137 

MICHIGAN 


Floyd H. Skinner 
Michigan at Monroe ey poet Rapids 


Telephone: 
MISSISSIPPI 
8S. D. Redmond 
115! N. Farish St., Jackson 
Telephone: 4-7484 
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MISSOURI 
Harrison W. Hollie 
1) N. Jefferson, St. Louis 
Telephone: Newstead 504 


NEW JERSEY 
J. Mercer Burrell 
23 Howard Street, Newark 
Telephone: Ma 3-470? 


NORTH CAROLINA 
F. W. Williams 
Suite 3, Lincoln Bidg., Winston-Salem 
Telephones: 7955 and 2-3275 
OHIO 
Harry E. Davis 
202-6 Engineers Bldg., Cleveland 
Telephone: MA-1320 


Chester K. Gillespie 
416 Hickox Bldg., Cleveland 
Telephone: Cherry 1/835 


OKLAHOMA 
Cecil E. Robertson 
114 1-2 Court Street, Muskogee 
Telephone: 836 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Raymond Pace Alexander 


40 S. Nineteenth St., Philadelphia 
Telephone: Rittenhouse 9960 


Sadie T. Mossell Alexander 
40 S. Nineteenth Street, Philadelphie 
Telephone: Rittenhouse 9960 


Theodore Spaulding 
425 South Broad St., Philadelphia 
Telephone: Pennypacker 4834 


VIRGINIA 
Martin A. Martin 
Southern Aid Building, Danville 
Telephone: 2475 
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A mass meeting in observance of Negro 
history week was held by the Piqua branch, 
February 7. Ray E. Hughes, president of the 
board of trustees of Wilberforce university 
was the main speaker. 


Tennessee: The drive of the Chattanooga 
branch closed, January 29, with more than 
the 2,000 members which had been set as a 
goal. Mrs. Daisy Lampkin, field secretary, 
who conducted the campaign, reports that 
Chattanooga now has the largest youth coun- 
cil in the country, with a membership of 526. 
The divisional leaders in the drive were H. E. 
White and E. Shell. 


Virginia: At the February meeting of the 
Roanoke branch plans were made for 1943 
and reports on the sale of Christmas seals 
were tabulated. The branch sold 4,000 seals. 


West Virginia: A forum discussion on the 
topic “Is the Local Community Responsible 
for Juvenile Delinquency?” was held by the 
Charleston branch, February 7. The youth 
council, under the direction of Miss Mary L. 
Williams, participated in the discussion. 

The Logan County branch has been success- 
ful in its efforts to change the policy of the 
local paper, the Logan Banner, concerning 
words which are objectionable to Negroes. 


“Cabin in the Sky,’ the star studded all-Negro film, had its premier in Dallas, Tex., March 11. 
Top photo shows, left to right, June DeCuir, Lena Horne, Avanelle Haris and Louise Franklin 


on the set during the filming of “Cabin in the Sky.” 


Bottom, Duke Ellington, left, and Hall 


Johnson, famed choir leader, chat with Miss Horne 
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The Crisis 


The owner of the paper, who is also co-owner 
of the Logan county radio station, has dis. 
continued, both in the newspaper and on the 
radio, the use of the terms which were brought 
to his attention by the branch president, L. H. 
Richardson, 


BUY 
WAR BONDS 
AND 
STAMPS 


Have You Seen 


the current issue of 


SOUTH TODAY 


FEATURING 
Buying a New World 
with Confederate Bills 


OU will not want to miss this 

provocative close-up of the 
Negro and the white man in the 
South shown against a global back- 
drop of war and social unrest. A 
penetrating discussion of racial de- 
mocracy which suggests that the old 
southern answers are now worn-out 
and new answers for new questions 
must be found. 


They say about SOUTH TODAY: 


. when a southern-born white woman 
feels the urge to tear the veil from hypoc- 
risy and speak plainly to the inhabitants 
of Dixie, the Black Dispatch nominates 
such a courageous woman for the Hall of 
Fame.” Editorial comment by Roscoe 
Dungee. 


“We reprint below a portion of an ex- 
cellent editorial from the spring issue of 
SOUTH TODAY. It is recommended to 
our readers that they read the 
entire editorial, as well as a splendid 
poem, Portrait of the Deep South Speak- 
ing to Negroes on Morale... . 


“The last issue is . . . one of the most 
brilliant, incisive and forthright publica- 
tions ever to come out of the South.... 
Your editorial makes clear and unanswet- 
able the moral as well as the social and 
political issue that has been troubling 
the ‘liberals’ even more than the tradi- 
tionalists of the Old South.” C.S.J. 


SOUTH TODAY is published quar- 
terly at Clayton, Georgia. $1.00 4 
year. Single numbers: 50 cents each. 
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ND 
ST. DANIEL SPIRITUAL TEMPLE 


ALL GOOD THINGS ARE WORKED THROUGH 
GOD FOR THEM THAT LOVE GOD. 


For Information Write 
Rev. Edward Scott, Jr., (Spiritualist) 


1602 East Burlington Avenue 
Casper, Wyoming 


Advertise to a 
Selected Clientele 


THE CRISIS 


“Two Colored Women 
With the A.E.F.” 


Hunton AND JoHNSON—2nd edition 





The story of the colored soldier’s heroic 
struggle in the first world war. 


$2.50 


THE CRISIS BOOK SHOP 
69 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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BOOKS ABOUT NEGROES 


SLAVE INSURRECTIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1800-1865. .$2.00 COMPLETE POEMS ............cccccccccccccccccccccecces 
by Joseph C. Carrol by Paul Laurence Dunbar 
SOJOURNER TRUTH, God's Faithful Pilgrim................. 100 THE MYTH OF THE NEGRO PAST.................2..eees 4.00 
by Arthur Huff Fauset by Melville J. Herskovits 
FROM CAPTIVITY TO FAME. The Story of George W. Carver. 2.00 = a a 
by Raleigh H. Merritt faeeee = 
DUSK OF DAWN. Autobiography of W. E. B. DuBois........ 3.50 osama ANDERSON i 2 
BLACK Fc Then and Now (History of N ae 3.50 IES, 117 6t Se seerennrenennsoenawes cane 50 
y W. E. B. DyBois 
NEGRO IN OUR HISTORY..............sccececcscceceeees 4.25 ‘IFE AND TIMES OF FREDERICK DOUGLAS............... 5.00 
by Carter G. Woodson Fe ES WEED oo: 66 vce cacieccccccesusscoeckees 3.00 
RAILROAD TO FREEDOM (Life of Renowned Harriet Tubman). 2.50 by Richard Wright 
by Hildegarde Hoyt Swift ts MT sn vvodwcseceees Seacbveseecncnedanceue 2.50 
SS = z rs jen baaes a caneee cat ek wees Pammawe 3.00 by Anna Bontemps 
y De A. Reid and Arthur Raper . 
<= AD TS chan knehdenenvadépteeresceecessenes 3.00 = ion, ee yc. ae a 
y J. A. Rogers nigh 
100 AMAZING FACTS ABOUT THE NEGRO BA tee Aes { 1 00 ee eo Cee eceeeceeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeseesessese . 4.50 
by J. A. Rogers 50 y Donald Pierson 


NEGRO FOLE TALES FOR CHILDREN IN PRIMARY GRADES. 1.10 


Resuesapvadpuweae 1.78 
— ART MUSIC AND RHYME FOR YOUNG FOLES...... 1.10 by Rev. John H. Johnson 
y Helen Adele Whiting 
THE CHILD'S STORY OF THE NEGRO...............66.0+- ca ee eee ie 
a eS. Soetetned SUIIIIIS DU BIE. 6 occ ccxccosscccocecccvecersccoss . 1.50 
WO WEY PROPER, .6ciccccccccs eeseace iapatacevenceeennces 2.00 
By Margaret Walker by J. A. Rogers 
BOOK OF NEGRO SPIRITUALS (Combined 2 volumes)....... 350 A be nye ng ggg Gale sedeceesenctccesevouceseusuees 2.50 
by James Weldon Johnson y Herbert Agar 
BEST STORIES OF PAUL LAURENCE DUNBABR............. 2.50 ANGEL MO and HER SON ROLAND HAYES............... 2.75 
by Benjamin Brawley By MacKinley Helm 
SRE PRE. oS cas cbeadesescuesecedae bcs oa Se Fes MINS oh ai rencocencscenscccareqeeudsesucneta 4.25 


by Arthur I. Hayman and Harold Preece 


For Other Books By or About Negroes Consult Us. Orders Filled Prompily 


THE CRISIS BOOK SHOP 
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GOING TO COLLEGE? Would you like to change some 
one’s mind about the Negro? Then 


SEE OUR subscribe to The Crisis for him or her. 
EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY | Only $1.50 a year. 


SEX AND RACE (Vol. 2) 


By J. A. ROGERS 


THE MOST AMAZING BOOK OF THE CENTURY ON THE RACE QUESTION! 


CONTENTS: 


— Miscegenation in the New World from Canada to Argentina 
— The Role of the Negro in Latin America, 1500-1942 
— The Negro Strain in White America, 1540-1942 

- S. Presidents ond their mulatto offspring. 


Whlie black marriages in the South during Tragi-comic stories of race mixing. 
avery. 


sideseeion of whites for sale as Negroes. The amazing story of Hannah Elias. 
Intimate present day stories of miscegenation. The Lure of Black Folks. 


409 Pages 6x9. 76 full page engravings. 400 portraits. Elaborate footnotes. 
‘Excellent paper and binding. 


Price $3.50. By mail $3.65 
Together with Vol. 1 SEX AND RACE IN THE OLD WORLD, $6.15 


J. A. ROGERS PUBLICATIONS 


37 Morningside Avenue New York, N. Y. 





























Noted white Americans of Negro ancestry. 
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HARLEM, THE WAR and Other Addresses 


Edited by Sterling Brown, Arthur Davis and Ulysses Lee 





New York, N. Y. 
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College and School News 
(Continued from page 69) 


Control section of the Office of Price 
Administration in Washington, D. C. 

New faculty appointments at Hamp- 
ton Institute are: Charles H. Nichols, 
1942 graduate of Brooklyn College to 
teach at the Communications Center ; 
Miss M. Dorothy Jones, a graduate of 
Boston Teachers College and former 
assistant in the Public Relations office, 
to teach business; and James M. Mason, 
graduate of Haines Institute, Lincoln 
University and the New York Electrical 
School, to be technician in the Commu- 
nications Center. 

In January, R. O’Hara Lanier, Dean 
of Instruction, became the first Negro 
acting president of Hampton when 
President M. S. MacLean was called to 
active service in the Navy. Dr. Lanier 
has had a distinguished career in the field 
of Negro education. 

Twenty-nine students completed their 
college course at the close of the semester 
just ended. They were the first mid-year 
graduates since the accelerated program 
was adopted. 


COMING TO NEW YORK? 
Come to The "Y" 


A Convenient Address 
Safety for Your Belongings 
High Standard of Service 
Good Fellowship. 


RATES 
85¢ to $1.25 Per Night 
including Membership Fee 


$3.75 to $5.75 Per Week 
tnoluding Membership Fee 


HARLEM BRANCH Y. M. C. A. 


180 West 135th Street New York, N. Y 
CONVENIENT TO EVERYWHERE 


NAACP Youth Director Resigns 


Madison S. Jones, Jr., who has been 
youth director of the NAACP since No- 
vember, 1940, resigned February 8 in 
order to accept the position of executive 
secretary of the YMCA in Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. Just prior to his resigna- 
tion, Mr. Jones conducted the Bridgeport 
campaign for the association, which 
closed with 1,052 members. 





THE CRISIS—$1.50 A YEAR 
AN IDEAL BIRTHDAY GIFT 


The Crisis 
Conference on Reconstruction 


A three day conference on post-war 
reconstruction problems was held at the 
University of New Mexico, Albuquer- 
que, recently. The group of delegates 
came from 19 southwestern universities 
to discuss the problems which we will 
face when the war is won. Miss Marilyn 
Duncan, colored student at the univer. 
sity, read a paper before one of the dis- 
cussion groups at the conference on, 
“Color in Post-War Politics.” Removal 
of racial barriers by economic justice and 
removing political barriers was stressed 
as an ideal to be attained. 


Advertisement 


Mrs. Grace Clifford, New York social leader says, "There is no greater social asset 
than a clear, unblemished complexion. Ugly, blotched, rough skin seriously detracts 
from whatever popularity one enjoys and makes it extremely difficult to gain entree 
to society. Those women who have unattractive complexions will find the answer to 


their troubles in Palmer's SKIN SUCCESS OINTMENT" 
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Pvt. Lawrence Mitchell 


These men, all stationed at a camp near Alexandria, 
La., were arrested, tried and convicted on a charge of 
rape last summer. 

It all happened so quickly, with so little information 
made available to the public, that the men were sen- 
tenced to death before the case was generally known. 

The Army turned the men over to the federal court 
for trial. A mother of one of them tried to get a post- 
ponement so she could hire a lawyer for her son, but 
her plea was denied. 

AFTER the conviction, as is so often the case, the 
NAACP was called upon to try to save the men by 


Pvt. Richard P. Adams 


Pvt. John W. Bordenave 


appealing to a higher court. NAACP lawyers, headed 
by Thurgood Marshall and backed by NAACP branches 
and the National Office, argued on February 10 for a 
writ of habeas corpus to free the men on the ground 
that the federal court did not have jurisdiction in the 
first instance. 

The claim is that they did not have a fair trial, that 
they were convicted illegally. 

Will you help to get this fair trial for three soldiers, 
caught far from home, in a community hostile to them 
at the outset because they are black men in the uniform 
of the United States army? 


Send your contribution to: 


National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
69 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





On Sale Everywhere — 10c 








